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THE TOUGHEST 


(Outlasts rubber 2 to 1) 


HASIEST TO HANDLE 


(Superior “feel” and perfect balance) 


THE BEST BUY 


(For playing performance and economy) 


Wilson TN Line 
Top Notch 


“Five years in development by Wilson 
research technicians— but worth every 
moment,”’ say enthusiastic coaches, 
teachers, and recreation managers who 
have field tested the TN line. Wilson’s 
TN (Top Notch) ball line is the prod- 
uct of the latest advances in inflated 
ball construction. It provides the 
maximum in playing performance, 
durability, value and economy. 

Have your local dealer or Wilson 
representative show you the TN line. 
You'll discover at once why the new 
Top Notch line of inflated ball prod- 
ucts by Wilson is the finest available. 


TN BLAODER AMD 
technological 


struction posible WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
k eect / (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Jack Mahoney Harry Noble Jim Nolan 


Key teaching aid 
for girls’ sym classes 


Vince O’Brien 


Jim Ochiltree Joe Schoenhoft Ray Webster 


MR. UNIFORMITY 


That is indeed his mission, Uniformity. . 
if not really his name* 


At schools, PTA’s, special meetings, state, 
district and national conventions . . . your 
man from MOORE demonstrates the, 
MOORE key concept of merging mod- 
ern design with psychology and fuaction. 


The key concept performs as your teach- 
ing aid. Generates a go-go enthusiasm — 
an invaluable excitement for participation 
in just regular drills or special meets. Per- 
fect climate for the most from your class 
hours. 


Ask Mr. Uniformity, himself, about the 
key ... he’s very much around. 


*The MOORE man calling at your school 
is pictured on this page. 


932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


Don Ohison 


Harry Stanley 


Dennis Pryor Jack Thompson Leo Wodzien 


Jick Osner, Educational Director... and frieng@ 


MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Avenue + Brooklyn 22, New York 


Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 


Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St. - Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washington 
Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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February 13-17 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (joint sessichs with AAHPER are 
planned), Atlantic City, New Jersey 

February 18-28 
Winter Olympic Games, Squaw Valley, 
California 

March 7-12 
National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Convention and Basketball Cham- 
pionships, Kansas City, Missouri 


March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 


+ Se 


1960 


WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


ON CHILDREN 
ANID YOUTIE 


The start of a new semester calls for re-evaluation 
of equipment needs for each physical education 
and varsity group. Be sure your equipment room 
is adequately stocked . . . check your dependable 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products dealer for the 
finest in rubber-constructed athletic products, 
designed to fit specific performance and budget 
requirements. 

The Pennsylvania line includes top-quality, 
long-wearing footballs, basketballs, soccer and 
volley balls, softballs, baseballs, tennis balls . . . Ss 


Pitching Slab 


Home Plate 


Playground Balls 


every kind of ball to assure each activity group of 
proper equipment, and without straining your 
appropriation. See your Pennsylvania dealer now, 
and let him fill your last-minute needs, as well as 
every order from now on. You can also write us 
direct for a full-line Pennsylvania catalog. 


Volley Balls and Basketballs 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION «© AKRON, OHIO 
\ 


March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

April 6-8 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 

‘ Fargo, North Dakota 

April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 

April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 

' ef College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 

April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

May 1-7 
National Youth Fitness Week 

May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 
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MACGREGO 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath- 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best... MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game Loe 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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Complete Pr tional Materials for 


GYMNASTICS 
FOR SCHOOLS - CLUBS G TEAMS - CAMPS - 
YMCA'S & PLAYGROUNDS 


CERTIFICATES G EMBLEMS 
PROGRESSIVE SKILL TESTING CARDS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS G ALL AROUND 
UNIFORMS for ELEM. & JR. HI CLUBS 


WALL CHARTS 
UNIFORMS 
SLIDES 


MANUALS 
FILMS 
GRIPS 


each card contains skills from the very 
simple to the difficult for each level. 

the gymnast cards include: free-ex tum- 
bling, side horse, horizontal bar, parallel 
bar, trampoline, (advanced G master only) 
physical fitness, and balance. 

each card requires signatures for health 
habits, fostering good public relations. 
each card perpetuates the activity and the 
membership by requiring each person to 
teach 3 simple skills to a new member. 
each card contains a vertical column with 
numbers for your use. 


When 
ordered in 
Quantities: 

Gymnast 

_Cards 

Gymnast 
Certificates © 

Cards with 


| Includes cards, G 
_Gymnast Set_| 25¢ Each _| certificates 
Club Kit _NOs| 1-3 | 6-10 NOTE 
150 Novice v 
30 Advanced $6.50 $6.25 $6.00 | 
Novice ; 
Chart $1.50 $1.35) $1.25) available 
Advanced until 
pril of 
aster 
Chart _| $2.25| $2.00) $1.75| 


| $1.75 $1.50 $1.35, A 


Add 4% Sales Tax l TOTAL 
Please send below checked to 

Name 

Address 

City State 
Novice Advanced | Master Price 
Gymnast | 
me Certificates 


Sample Set | 


Club Kit | 


_O Charts 


( Bill me [) Cash, check or money 
order enclosed 
Official supplier to 
American Gymnastics Federation © 


MERICAN 
THLETIC 
& 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


13609 NORMANDIE 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Accent is on history during 1960, the 
Association’s 75th anniversary year. Our 
cover salutes the old and the new in 
physical education activities and attire 
for girls and women. The objectives of 
attaining and maintaining physical well- 
being have remained constant, but the 
ways and means of achieving these goals 
have changed during the years as the 
role of women in our society has 
changed. 


‘Starting the New Year with a serious 


look at the profession, this January issue 
brings us thoughtful words for the years 
ahead by an old-timer (p. 17), a plea 
for teaching with vision and nicral pur- 
pose from two young members of the 
profession (p. 6 and 33), a diseussion 
of the controversial issues facing ath- 
leties in colleges and universities (p. 22), 
and a philosophical treatment of health 
education (p. 34). 


If manuscripts submitted to JOHPER are 
an accurate barometer of interest in the 
field, gymnastics is certainly the up and 
coming activity in school physical edu- 
cation programs. Several of the many 
good articles received are presented to- 
gether to help AAHPER members do 
more with gymnasties (p. 36-40). 


A responsibility of every professional per- 
son is to keep informed of new develop- 
ments and to share solutions to common 
problems. What better way to accom- 
plish this, and at the same time make 
lasting friendships with colleagues from 
other areas, than to attend your annual 
district association meetings. Highlights 
of all district conventions appear on p. 
28-30; complete programs will be pub- 
lished in the February and March issues. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


The February issue will contain articles 
of special value te those who are re- 
sponsible for elementary school physical 
education. A report of the recent con- 
ference on fitness for elementary school 
children, notes on children’s dance, and 
brief descriptions of outstanding pro- 
grams around the country will be in- 
eluded. “Basic Issues” and “Meet the 
Majors” will both focus on elementary 
school problems. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
Cover—lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls lowa; Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Massachusetts; 25—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 27—Miami Beach 
Convention Bureau; 33—the author; 
39-——John C. Guillet, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana; 79—AAHPER; 80—Lee Balter- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 


75th Anniversary 
Issue of JOHPER © 


The April 1960 issue of the 
JournaL or HeEattH, Puysi- 
cAL Epucation, RECREATION 
will be a 128-page volume that 
presents the highlights of the 
Association’s 75 years of pro- 
fessional progress. 


Tributes to outstanding pio- 
neers; picture stories of changes 
in curriculum, activities, and fa- 
cilities; and forecasts for the 
next 25 years by today’s leaders 
will add to the value of this 
exciting and colorful issue. 


Main feature will be the com- 
prehensive history of the growth 
and development of our profes- 
sional association. Organized in 
1885 as the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Physical Education, with 49 
members and a first year’s oper- 
ating budget of $34, today’s or- 
ganization has over 22,000 mem- 
bers, a budget of more than 
$550,000, and an ever increasing 
sphere of influence in educa- 
tional affairs as indicated by its 
present title. 


The story of the early years 
of the Association is told by 


‘Mabel Lee, first woman presi- 


dent of AAHPER, now retired 
from the University of Ne- 
braska; AAHPER’s steady rise 
in prestige and importance in 
the past two decades is related 
by Bruce Bennett, of Ohio State 
University, co-author of World 
History of Physical Education. 


Order Extra Copies 
Now 


This is one JOURNAL you will 
want to keep for study and refer- 
ence. It it an issue which you 
can use to help interpret your 
job and your program—to the 
lay public and to your educa- 
tional colleagues in other fields. 
Single issues of the April 1960 
Journat will sell for $1.50. 
Place your order now for extra 
copies to use in telling the 
AAHPER story. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Founded 1885 
A Department of the National Education Association 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 


Ella H. Wright Director of Publications 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Nancy H. Kane Managing Editor 
Patricia A. Van Over = Assistant Editor 
George F. Anderson Advertising Manager 
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difference in 
POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS 


Rugged precisioncut gears, 
heavy duty stainless steel 
bail and bearinganchored 
gear mechanism provide 
o world of difference in 
power and smoothness. 


2065NL 
$29.95 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ASSURE 
YEARS OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


Ingenious Versi-Cross level-wind, super smooth 
multiple disc drag, powerful 4 to 1 gear ratio 
and corrosion-defying construction are plus 
features of the new SpinWonder. Precision 
built by Shakespeare... world leader in reel 
design and engineering for over 60 years, 


c 
new VERTI-CrosS 
LEVEL-WIND 


Variable speed level-wind 
(slower on forward 
motion) alternates a layer 
of cross with a layer of 
level winds. Eliminates 
line wedging and assures 
that line a off smooth- 
ly, for longer casts. 


SUPER-SMOOTH MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 


Salt water proven multiple 
isc drag (metal an 
leather disc construction) 
gives super smooth long 
lasting performance; won't 
freeze up under the severest 

pressure—or burn out! 

TWO SPOOLS, EACH WITH 

BUILT-IN MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 

Two spools—for different Ib. test 
line — are standard with each reel, 
making the new SpinWonder the 
most versatile fishing reel in any- 
body's tackle box. 


No. 2065 with two factory filled spools. (One 
200 yds. 6-ib. monofilament). Extra spool (225 
yds. 10-ib. monofilament) all only ..... $32.50 
No. 2065NL Two spools without line ... $29.95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG —SEND TODAY! 
All fishermen will enjoy this 
big new 32 page catalog. 
“Techniques and Tackle to 
Catch Big Fish.” Newest in 
reels, rods and lines. Plus 
pocket fishing calendar 

showing best days to fish. 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Dept. J-!, Michigan 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
big new fishing catalog and 1960 pocket fishing calendar. 


“As The Twig Is Bent” 


MARVIN F. McCOLLUM 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Good moral teachings and practices 
are an essential goal of athletics and 
physical education. We may at times 
find it hard to discriminate between 
good and bad moral conduct, but we 
above all professions must recognize that 
good moral conduct is vital to the per- 
petuation of our democratic nation. 

Programs in athleties and physical ed- 
ucation are responsive to the same in- 
fluences, are interested in the same goals, 
and are seeking the same objectives in 
personal and national development as 
programs in other areas of the school. 
The only justification physical education 
and athletics can have in education is 
conformity to common goals in the edu- 
cation of youth in democratic America. 

One of these goals is establishment of 
a set of moral principles which will 
guide our youth in this democratic cul- 
ture. In trying to derive principles from 
American culture to guide us in the con- 
duct of our personal lives and in organ- 
izing the education of others, we as 
teachers and coaches of physical educa- 
tion and athletics need to establish cer- 
tain basie beliefs—philosophies of life 
and edueational procedure — which we 
intend to live by, defend, and perpet- 
uate. 

We need men and women in our pro- 
fession who have the courage to exempli- 
fy those things which we try to teach 
our youthful counterparts. Without a 
conscious awareness, we coaches and 
physical education teachers are in dan- 
ger of losing an opportunity to achieve 
prestige unequaled in any other field of 
teaching because we are not guarding 
closely enough our own moral behavior. 
We need to think of ourselves as ideals, 
not idols; as ideals, not wrong ideas. 

Intellectualism is no guarantee of de- 
sirable morals; neither is participation 
in athletices and physical education a 
guarantee that desirable moral habits 
will prevail. The conditions of the en- 
vironment as regulated and exemplified 
by the coach and teacher still remain the 
critical determinant of the moral bases 
which can develop. 

No other area lends itself so well to 
the expression of youth physically, emo- 
tionally, spiritually, socially, and men- 
tally as does the democratic, competitive 
play atmosphere of physical education 
and athletics. It becomes not only our 
privilege but our democratic, God-given 
duty, through our teaching and our ae- 
tions, to attempt to bring about worth- 
while moral growth. We must provide 
learning situations where democratic 
principles and moral values are properly 
practiced and fully understood. 


Mr. McCollum is basketball and track 
xoach at the Hamilton High School. 


The core of any culture is composed 
of those values, understandings, and sen- 
timents which help people decide what is 
right or wrong, what is good or evil, and 
what is appropriate or inappropriate. 
The set of rules which make up each ac- 
tivity in the physical education and ath- 
letie programs provides an established 
base from which the youth of our nation 
‘an practice making decisions which in- 
volve the use of basie moral principles. 
What better way to learn this lesson than 
than in our games? It is here that we 
have an opportunity to condition rou- 
tines of behavior which may be applied 
to our actions elsewhere. From these 
physical education and athletic programs 
we can derive our ideas of respect for 
our fellow man, fair play, teamwork, 
adherence to rules, equality of rights, 
and a feeling of oneness. 

We physical education teachers and 
coaches are powerful factors in influene- 
ing the moral conscience of those we 
teach. We form tastes and set standards. 
Unless we are moral, decent, trustworthy 
people who are backed up by the society 
which we serve, the moral guidance of 
young America is bound to be ineffective. 

We have a responsibility to ourselves, 
to our profession, and to the nation 
which grants us these moral rights. 
Greater still is the responsibility to the 
young formative minds we influence. 
“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree,” 
becomes ever more significant in our pro- 
fession, because we advertently or inad- 
vertently do some bending. * 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 12, 1960 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia. (All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 


Championship 
TENNIS BALLS 
$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 


360 N. Marquette 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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126 Blind Students and 


Rebound-tumbling has proven to be a safe, 
thrilling and rewarding experience to the 126 
blind students at the Washington State School 
for the Blind in Vancouver, Washington. ‘Since 
the purchase of our Nissen Trampoline 3 years 
ago, our attitude toward this type of equip- 
ment has certainly been changed,” says Robert 
Mealey, physical education instructor. ‘“‘It's 
brought new life and exhilarating enthusiasm 
to our entire physical education program.” 

A blind school, by most people, would not 
be considered an appropriate place to use our 
Trampolines. Actually, Washington State School 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


Mfgs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


215 A AVE. N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


is only one of more than 10 blind schools and 
many more handicapped children’s schools 
that safely use Nissen Trampolines to help in 
the physical development of their students. 
Although over 9,000 Nissen Trampolines have 
been sold to schools and colleges, we are es- 
pecially proud of the ones used in these schools. 

Send for your copy of an actual case history 
report on the program at Washington State 
School for the Blind and a copy of our latest 
booklet, “‘What You Should Know About Re- 
bound-Tumbling.” There is no charge — send 
for yours today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO..iPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send me a case history report on the program at Washington 
State School for the Blind and a copy of ‘What You Should Know 


About Rebound-Tumbling.”’ 
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AAHPER recognizes the need for rendering addi- 
tional services to and for professional student groups 
in our areas of education. These services will now be 
provided, in part, by a group of approximately 100 
persons who have been appointed to serve as National 
Directors for Student Services Professional services 
to students within each state will be coordinated by a 
man and a woman, who have been designated as Co- 
Directors. 

The National Directors for Student Services are 
dedicated to improve services for the youth groups in 
our profession at the college-university and junior-sen- 
ior high school levels. The Co-Directors wish to work 
in cooperation with the state directors of HPER, the 
state association for HPER officers and members, the 
chairmen of college-university professional preparation 
departments in HPER, the HPER major club advisers 
on college-university campuses, the directors of HPER 
departments in the public schools, the public school 
advisers of boys and girls in HPER, and school deans. 


Promoting Professional Meetings for Students 


The National Directors for Student Services are 
interested in professional growth and leadership oppor- 
tunities provided for major students in health, educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation. Many states 
have done a magnificent job in providing strong student 
section meetings as part of the state Association Con- 
vention; some states have found it necessary to move 
more slowly in this matter. Working cooperatively with 
the state association officers, the Co-Directors will 
attempt to evaluate the student section meetings in 
order that suggestions may be provided to state 
associations seeking such aid. 

Professional students in all states should be actively 
affiliated with their state association through their 
own student section. These experiences should be ex- 
tended to active participation in the district and na- 
tional student sections. The seeds of experience sown 
at the undergraduate level should result in an ever 
increasing number of capable and interested leaders 
among our future teacher groups. 


Improving Major Club Activity Programs 


The Co-Directors for each state will attempt to help 
major clubs which seek guidance in the improvement 
of their club programs. Many of the major club officers 
and advisers will appreciate new ideas and new chal- 
lenges. They will also be happy to share with others 
their unique projects undertaken and successful ex- 


AAHPER EXPANDS PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS WITH STUDENTS 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS FOR STUDENT SERVICES 


periences realized. If a professional preparation depart- 
ment wishes to organize a major’s club, the Co- 
Directors will give assistance whenever possible. The 
Co-Directors wish to work cooperatively with all major 
clubs and with their advisers throvgh the sharing of 
experiences and review of ideas. 

The major clubs should provide positive and en- 
riching experiences for each member. Dynamic major 
clubs can offer many services to junior-senior high 
school students who are considering this area of 
education as a career. When each member of the major 
elub organization assumes responsibilities in its pro- 
fessional events and affairs, improved knowledges and 
inereased leadership skills will result. 


Creating Interest in Career Opportunities j 


Junior and senior high school students have an 
expressed interest in career opportunities, potential 
loans, and available scholarships. They are interested 
in information about professional preparation depart- 
ments in health education, physical education, and ree- 
reation. The public school department directors, student 
club advisers, and deans of boys and girls welcome an- 
swers to student questions—answers that often are not 
available without considerable correspondence and 
study. It is a responsibility of the National Directors 
for Student Services to attempt to secure and supply 
pertinent information of this nature for the leaders of 
our youth and for potential majors in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. There is deep con- 
cern about the shortage of trained personnel in these 
areas of education, and it is the duty of each profes- 
sional person in our field to help alleviate this situation. 
The National Directors for Student Services will focus 
attention on this vital problem. 


Evaluating Needs and Emphases 


The ways in which the National Directors for 
Student Services may be of possible assistance, as here 
mentioned, do not provide an inclusive list of services 
contemplated. All National Directors will not neces- 
sarily perform the same service within each state with- 
in the same year. The National Directors, together with 
other leaders in the state, will wish to evaluate the 
needs and recommend points of emphases. The co- 
operation and assistance of junior-senior high school 
personnel, college-university professors, state associa- 
tion officers, state directors, and others, are vital to the 
accomplishment of services by the National Directors 
for Student Services. Because our professional youth 
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Get this valuable 


GUIDE 


TO BOWLING!” 


FREE! The most effective teaching tool of its kind—a simple, 
easy-to-follow guide to help you get bowling started in your class! 


Bowling has become America’s most popular participa- 

‘tion sport because it’s good, clean, healthful fun, enjoy- 
able for all. It’s the kind of activity you want to get 
started among your students...a sport they will enjoy 
for a lifetime. And to help you, you’re offered the FREE 
“Teacher’s Guide”’—the book you’ve been waiting for. 
Initial demand for this book has been tremendous—so 
don’t wait—order yours today! 

And remember, you’ll also have the full help and co- 
operation of your friendly neighborhood bowling pro- 
prietor. He’ll help you organize, teach and schedule 
bowling and will make all the facilities of his clean, 
wholesome bowling center available to you and your 
class. Just ask him! He’!l be happy to help you bring the 
fun of bowling to you and your students! 


14 chapters! 35 pages! Fully illustrated! A valuable 
step-by-step guide to teaching America’s No. 1 sport to 
your students! Yours free! 


Bowling is easy to teach and easy to learn—and here’s the 
book to help you teach it. The “Teacher’s Guide” covers 
bowling completely, including ten pins, duck pins, candle 
pins and rubber band duck pins. Here’s advice on how to 
develop bowling as a student activity...the history of 
bowling...an explanation of equipment...a full, detailed 
teaching course that goes from stance to strike and 
beyond...and information about averages, handicaps and 
tournaments! 
Supply is limited—so hurry! 


American Association for Health, Physical Education & Recreation 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the “Teacher's Guide to Bowling” 


Address 


l Name 


City Zone State 
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vroups cf today are our leaders of tomorrow, they 
deserve the best guidance and assistance which the total 
personnel of our profession can provide for them. 
The appointments of the National Directors for 
Student Services have been made by our national 
AAHPER president, Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, upon 
recomméndations, in most instances, by the state pres- 


ident; many state directors of HPER also have been 
contacted. The work of these newly-appointed National 
Directors will be reviewed by the Board of Directors 
and the Representative Assembly of the AAHPER 
during the National Convention at Miami 
Names of National Directors for Student Services now 
serving are listed below. 


Beach. 


National Directors for Student Services 


Alabama: 
Harriette L. Donahoo, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 
James E. Sharman, Howard College, 
Birmingham 9 
Arizona: 


Betty Hilemen, Univ. of Arizona, 
Tueson 
Fred O. Bryand, Arizona State 


University, Tempe 
Arkansas: 


Betty A. Wallace, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Seott Boyd, Arkansas Argicultural 
and Mechanical College, College 


Heights 
California: 
Dorothy Middaugh, Martnell College, 
156 Homestead Ave., Salinas 
Robert Irving, County of Sacramento, 
30 Courthouse, Sacramento 14 
Colorado: 
Katharine Bruce, Colorado Springs 
Public Schools, Colorado Springs 
Connecticut: 
Edith DeBonis, Southern Connecticut 
State College, New Haven 15 
Carl Fischer, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 
Delaware: 
Beatrice L. Autman, P. S. DuPont 
High School, Wilmington 2 
Harry C. Smith, Department of 
Public Instruction, Dover 
District of Columbia: 
Myrtie Parks, D. C. Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Robert H. Jackson, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Florida: 
Judy Williams, 
Tampa 6 
Ted E. Hennis, Miami Jackson High 
School, Miami 50 
Georgia: 
Jean G. Jacobs, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville 
Frank R. Bowers, Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens 
Hawaii: 
Martha Beamer, 
Honolulu 14 
Albert Minn, Kaimuki High School, 
Honolulu 
Idaho: 
Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, 
Caldwell 


Univ. of Tampa, 


Univ. of Hawaii, 


Leon G. Green, Univ. of Idaho, 
Moscow 
10 


Illinois: 
Maura Conlisk, Office of the Supt. of 
Public Instruetion, Springfield 
Clifford E. Horton, Illinois 
Normal Univ., Normal 
Indiana: 
Johanne Guenter, Thomas Carr Howe 


High School, Indianapolis 7 


State 


John Brogneaux, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 
Towa: 


Mardelle Mohn, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 
Ray Donels, Iowa State Univ., Ames 
Kansas: 
Jeanne Galley, Kansas 
Teachers College, Emporia 
Walter L. Kroll, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Fort Hays 
Kentucky: 


State 


Betty Langley, Western Kentucky 
Training School State College, 
Bowling Green 

Herb Lewis, Board of Education 


Jefferson County, Louisville 2 
Louisiana: 
Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana 
Univ., Baton Rouge 3 
Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches 
Maryland: 
Harold J. Cordts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg 
Dorothy R. Mohr, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park 
Maine: 
Jeanette L. Goodwin, Gorham State 
Teachers College, Gorham 
Richard A. Costello, Gorham 
Teachers College, Gorham 
Massachusetts: 
Helen Mackey, State Teachers College, 
Salem 
Emery W. Seymour, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield 9 
Michigan: 
Jane MeNamara, Central 
Univ., Mount Pleasant 
Nelson G. Lehsten, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Mississippi: 
Mary Kate Miller, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus 
J. G. MeMurray, Univ. of Missis- 
sippi, University 
Minnesota: 
Eloise M. Jaeger, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 
Ward M. Wells, Univ. of Minnesota— 
Duluth Branch, Duluth 


State 


State 


Michigan 


Missouri: 
Rosina Koetting, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau 
Herbert Bunker, Univ. of Missouri, 
Columbia 
Montana: 
Harold S. Alterowitz, Eastern Mon- 
tana College of Education, Billings 
Agnes L. Stoodley, Montana State 
Univ., Missoula 
Nebraska: 
Harriet E. Yingling, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney 
Robert Hamblet, Grand Island Publie 
Schools, Grand Island 
Nevada: 
Janet Felshin, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 
Roceo L. Spina, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Reno 
New Hampshire: 
Keith V. King, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene 
Anna Seavey, North Hampton Public 
Schools, North Hampton 
New Jersey: 
Thomas Gerrity, Jersey City State 
College, Jersey City, 
Helen V. Hauser, Riehwood High 
School, Riehwood 
New Mevzico: 


Arlene Kilpatrick, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City 
John H. Williams, Univ. of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 
New York: 
Julia M. Pratt, Adelphi College, 


Garden City 
Ernest H. Tuttle, State Univ. Teach- 
ers College, Brockport 
North Carolina: 
Ruth White Fink, Univ. 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Quinn Constantz, Western Carolina 
College, Cullowhee 
North Dakota: 
Betty Gates, 
Jamestown 
John L. Quaday, Univ. of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 
Ohio: 
Frank Ballenger, Kent State Univ., 
Kent 
Mary A. Watt, Bowling Green State 
Univ., Bowling Green 
Oklahoma: 
Betty Abercrombie, 
Enid 
James J. Kevin, 
Univ., Stillwater 


of North 


Jamestown College, 


Phillips Univ., 


Oklahoma State 
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Only Gym Master offers 
THE BIG THREE trampo- 
lins for school use... 
THREE different sizes for 
YOUR particular needs. 
Each trampolin is designed 
for top performance in 
competition, training and 
exhibition; each trampolin 
has Gym Master's stronger, 
safer construction. All are 
easy to fold and store, and 
can be ordered with Gym 
Master's exclusive quick- 
turn adjuster to give you 
precise bed tension in 
seconds. 


THE VARSITY 


Proven the finest in schools 
and colleges throughout the 
country, the Gym Master 
Varsity meets all specifica- 
tions for AAU, NCAA and 
all other competition. Per- 
forming area of 6 by 12 feet. 


..- Learn more about THE BIG 
THREE—and about Gym Master’s 
complete line of trampolins and 
gymnastic equipment. Send TO- 
DAY for the big new catalog and 
price list. 


write: 


THE JUMBO 


Rapidly growing in popu- 
larity for learning and com- 
petition, the Jumbo has a 
large 7 by 14 foot performing 
bed which gives greater con- 
fidence to learners, allows 
more liberty of action. Live- 
ly performance! 


company 


THE TITAN 


A greatly enlarged perform- 
ing bed on a trampolin that 
is practical to use and store 
in any gym...a development 
only possible with Gym 
Master’s superior design. 
Room for concurrent stunts 
on a tremendously live bed 
measuring a full 8 by 16 feet! 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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Oregon: 
Daniel Bulkley, Southern Oregon Col- 
lege, Ashland 
Beverly Wadsworth, Portland State 
College, Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Mary Elizabeth Dixon, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville 
Raymond E. Haynes, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13 
Puerto Rico: 
Esther Cecelia Jones, Univ. of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 
Jose Seda, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras 
Rhode Island: 
Rosemarie Basile, i148 Cottage Street, 
Pawtucket 
Edward S. Bogda, 238. Wilbur Ave., 
Canston 10 
South Carolina: 
Lucile Bowers, Spartanburg City 
Schools, Spartanburg 
W. L. Carr, Furman Univ., Greenville 


South Dakota: 
Hildred Wolfe, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen 
L. A. Olson, Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls 
Tennessee : 
Helen B. Watson, Univ. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Roy Pangle, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5 
Texas: 
Myrtle L. Bell, Texas Women’s Univ., 
Denton 
L. G. Seils, Texas Western College of 
the Univ. of Texas, El Paso 
Utdh: 
Ellen Crooks, Univ. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 
Israel C. Heaton, Brigham Young 
Univ., Provo 
Vermont: 
Fred Phillips, Univ. of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 
Kenneth M. Dyer, Hartford High 
School, White River Junction 


Virginia: 
Lillian J. Seats, Newport News High 
School, Newport News 
Walter B. Clay, Norfolk City Public 
Schools, Norfolk 10 
Washington: 
Ross Cutter, Whitworth College, Spo- 
kane 
Virginia L. Hoffman, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Cheney 
West Virginia: 
Sara Helen Cree, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown 
Charles C. Hawkins, West Virginia 
State College, Institute 
Wisconsin: 
Ann Thomas, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse 
John E. Anderson, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 
Wyoming: 
William L. Bearley, Univ. of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie 
Mildred Ringo, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS HAVE TAUGHT FOR 
A HUNDRED YEARS WITHOUT A TEXTBOOK BUT YOU HAVE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A complete book of sports, games, athletics, and recreation 
activities prepared for student use in grades 7-12. 


it has proved itself to e teachers e librarians ¢ administrators 


© parents e boys and girls 


Clothbound 


5 


$3.00. 
208 line drawings and photographs 


four-color cover 


416 pages 


TEACHERS GUIDE — suggests how to use the 
text for most effective teaching 


64 pages 


50 cents 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Please send me 


copies of Physical Education for High School Students (Discounts 


on quantity orders: 2-9 copies—i0%; 10 or more—20%/,. If requested, a desk copy will 
be supplied on orders of not less than 15 copies). 


copies of Teachers Guide (50c; copy free to those who order 


10 or more books). 


= ; examination copy (i understand that | will be billed for full 
purchase price but that the charge will be cancelled if the book is returned in 30 days). 


T] Bill me 
Name 


Address 


12 


(] Check enclosed for 


STUDENTS LIKE IT! 
e They enjoy reading it 
e They understand it 


e It increases time for 
class activity because 
they prepare at home 


It increases interest in 
physical education as 
a class and vocation 


It ensures a broad and 
comprehensive program 
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Physical Fitness is FUN when 
you bring outdoor games 


INDOORS 


WITH SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT 


VARIED ACTIVITIES, not monotony, are needed 
to develop and hold the interest and enthusiasm of 
students. Unless they enjoy their activities, youngsters 
can’t fully reap the potential benefits of a physical 
education program. 


DOZENS OF ENJOYABLE GAMES can be played 
indoors with Safe-T-Play equipment: new adaptations 
of softball, baseball, hockey, touch football and many 
other well liked games that avoid the lethargy of 
routine calisthenics. 


THE SHORTER FLIGHT AND GREATER SAFETY 
of COSOM polyethylene equipment permit entire classes 
to take part in active indoor games. These items provide 
a happy answer to the indoor physical activity needs of 
hundreds of schools and institutions across America. 
And, they can for you, too! Find out for yourself. 
Investigate the Safe-T-Play line today. Sane 
SAFE-T-PLAY © 

COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6022 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


and flag games, 


There is an end- 
less variety of 
Scoop Ball! 
games for 
every age from 


afirst grade 


through high 


B school. 


Polo-Hockey and many other exciting games 
are played with the Cosom Safe-T-Mallet. 


Safe-T-Bat and Scoop are combined to bring 


outdoor games safely indoors for entire classes. 


This helpful new 
book is FREE! 
Ask your school 
supply dealer 
or write Cosom 
for your copy. 


Safe, puncture-proof Fun Football is ideal for touch 


‘ 

Poss practice and play polishing. 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS FOR THE NATIONAL AND 


all district conventions begin on p. 27. 
These professional meetings have been 
thoughtfully planned to expose AAHPiR 
members throughout the country to a 
wealth of new ideas and stimulating chal- 
lenges. Delegates will hear outstanding 
speakers, watch special demonstrations, 
have a chance to jump into the fray them- 
selves in the discussion sessions, and 
can find plenty of opportunity to par- 
ticipate in clinics, skills classes, and 
folk, square, and ballroom dancing. Plan 
now to attend your district meeting as 
well as the national convention in Miami 
Beach, Florida, April 24-28. 


MINNIE L. LYNN, AAHPER PRESIDENT-ELECT, 


has been appointed director of the Bouve- 
Boston School, affiliated with Tufts 
University. She will assume her new 
duties at the 46-year old school of phys- 
ical education and physical therapy on 
May 1, 1960. Dr. Lynn has been chair- 
man of the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh since 1947. 


THE INSURANCE PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY AAHPER 


are described in full on p. 41-45 of this 
issue. One plan brings you income pro- 
tection in case of accident or sickness; 
the other protects you against liabil- 
ity. Both are available, at low group 
rates, to paid-up AAHPER members only. 
Complete information and application 
forms have been mailed to all members of 
the Association. Join now and gain the 
extra benefit of a travel accidental 
death policy at no cost. 


BEGINNING FEBRUARY 1, ORDERS FOR COTTON 


goods awards in the national fitness 
test program will no longer be processed 
through the AAHPER national headquarters. 
They will be available from certain 
designated commercial supply sources 
after this month. AAHPER will continue 
to handle orders for all awards, cer- 
tificates, and embroidered emblems. 
Requests for these items have been coming 
in so rapidly tnat the NEA Shipping 
Department has not been able to keep up 
with orders, and there have been some 
unavoidable delays in shipments. Every 


effort is being made to improve the sit- 
uation; it would help if needs could be 
anticipated and orders placed early. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN OUR PROGRAMS OF 


health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion are our leaders of tomorrow. To 
encourage and assist them to take over 
their professional responsibilities, 
AAHPER has appointed National Directors 
for Student Services. On the recommen- 
dation of state association presidents, 
and, in some cases, other state leaders, 
AAHPER President Arthur A. Esslinger has 
requested a man and woman in each state 
to serve in this leadership role. A list 
of the Co-Directors and a resume of 
their proposed activities appear on 

8, 10, 12. 


YOU CAN COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


by making attendance at the 75th Anni- 
versary AAHPER Convention a vacation for 
you and your family. Housing rates are 
reasonable in April (see reservation 
blank in December JOHPER, p. 38); there 
are good inexpensive restaurants in the 
area around the Auditorium and the coop- 
erating hotels. Take your whole family 
and drive to Miami Beach for this special 
event. Parking rates for the cooperat- 
ing hotels are listed below. 


Hotel Parking Rate 


Catalina 
Claremont 
Delano 


$1.00 a day; $5.00 a week—in-and-out service 

$1.00 a day; $5.00 a week—in-and-out service 

$1.50 a day; $7.00 a week—in-and-out service 

(Private garage) 

$1.00 a day—in-and-out service 

Dorchester $.50 a day—in-and-out service 

Fairfax Free parking 

Gale $3.50 a week—in-and-out service 

Georgian Free parking 

National $1.00 a day; $7.00 a week—in-and-out service 

Nautilus $1.00 a day; $5.00 a week—-in-and-out service 

Peter Miller $.50 a day——in-and-out service 

Raleigh Free parking 

Richmond $3.00 a week—in-and-out service 

Roney Plaza $1.00 a day—in-and-out service 

Sagamore Free parking 

San Juan $.50 a day—in-and-out service 

Sea Gull $1.00 a day—in-and-out service 

Shelborne $1.00 a day; $5.00 a week—in-and-out service 
(Metered parking near by) 

Shore Club $1.00 a day—in-and-out service 

South Seas $.75 a day; $5.00 a week—in-and-out service 

Surfcomber $1.00 a day; $6.00 a week—in-and-out service 


diLido 
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1 Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
| 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


| 
NEW 
LOW 


FEATURING: 
T-Shirts in white and colors. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Charnpion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 
Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


_ GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. cage § cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.65 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.— $1.55 each 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG fer I oy nse re of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all 


stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . 


$1.70 per uniform 
12 doz.— $1.60 each 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.85 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.—$1.75 each 


Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample 


request 
must come from the Physica! Educa- 


ou can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 


SAMPLE 


hysical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


specify design and color when writ- 


‘COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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You could pay $35.00 for a 
new Voit Icosahedron basketball 
and still be money ahead* 


Of course, that is not necessary. With the introduction 

of the new Voit Icosahedron line, Voit hasn't raised 

anything but the standards. Recently, when a completely reliable 
and impartial expert, United States Testing Company, tested 
Voit and competitive balls to failure in a bounce machine, their 
report showed Voit balls tested outlasted the nearest 


of four competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 


We thought their test results were a clear and 
convincing reason to buy Voit. Don't you think so, too? 
Voit Icosahedron Average bounces before failure 268,145 
Brand A average 86,187 
Brand B average 79,104 
Brand C average 53,497 
Brand D average 34,660 


pe *Based on three times the Voit Trade 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP price for a~B2 Basketball —$12.35. 
New York 11 - Chicago 11 - Los Angeles 11 (Report #51093 March 25, 1959) 
A Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 
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Education for Leisure—A Must 


Recreation can be the salvation of modern man—caught up in a world 


of stress and ‘rain. Work alone is no longer enough; leisure alone 
is not enough to satisfy. Recreation activities provide man with a 
spiritual, creative outlet of expression and furnish opportunity 
for challenge and mastery, without which life has no meaning. 
This is the message of concern for the fu ire from an outstanding 
professional leader who has contributea wisely to our past. 


Civilization has completed one of 
its great cycles—1850-1950—and it 
must, whether ready or not, start a 
new one. 

It was a great century. It saw the 
rise of the machine, the telephone, 
the radio, radar, television, the auto- 
mobile and the airplane, the release 
of atomic energy, and the conquest 
of space. The machine has liberated. 
It has given man mastery of time 
and space; it has given him the lei- 
sure of which he had dreamed. Sci- 
ence has liberated—but for what? 

It was the century of materialism, 
of two world wars and of many local 
ones. It was the century of intense 
nationalism followed by misunder- 
standings, fears, and hates. Tensions 
rose and still are at the point of ex- 
plosion. Equally as important as 
the machines which may be responsi- 
ble for man’s destruction are the 
elements within himself which con- 
tribute to self-destruction. 


Dr. Nash is now executive secre- 
tary for the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Inc., 105 East 
22nd Street, New York 10. He is 
best known to AAHPER members 
as former chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York Univer- 
sity, where he taught many of those 
now in leadership positions through- 
out the country. Dr. Nash received 
the Association’s Gulick Award in 
1940 and served as AAHPER presi- 
dent in 1942-43. His writings and 
his skill as a speaker have left a deep 
impression on the development of 
our profession. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


JAY B. NASH 


The past hundred years made the 
cycle in which man was separated 
from his work so that the very ac- 
tivity which made it possible for him 
to climb to dizzy heights was no 
longer interesting and was even 
hated. 

We have reason to assume that 
man will not change very much 
physieally, intellectually, emotion- 
ally, or socially in any foreseeable 
future. The problems which the 
Greeks faced in connection with 
health, education, leisure, and good- 
ness are much the same problems 
which we face today and will be fac- 
ing in the millenniums to come. 

Othe: things will change, and 
they will affect man —the way he 
lives and acts and whether he will be 
alive at all. Advancements in science 
are not following any nineteenth 
century curve—they are literally ex- 
ploding around us! 

Children born today will be 40 
years old in the year 2000. In them- 
selves they will not have changed 
much, but they will have power un- 
dreamed of over nature. Their pow- 
ers over themselves will, I predict, 
remain about the same as today. 

We should ask ourselves: How is 
man reacting to the undreamed of 
conquest of nature? Last year we 
Americans used 45 million aspirin 
tablets daily, took 20 million sleep- 
ing pills, and the next morning 
chased them with as many million 
wake-up pills. American doctors are 
writing 40 million prescriptions for 
the new anti-worry pills called tran- 
quilizers, for those hoping. to stave 
off the anxiety, depression, and fear 


which grip our modern way of liv- 
ing. 

There must be a better way to 
combat the tensions of this second 
half of the twentieth century. In 
fact, there is; we will explore a new 
way. 

One of the bitter ironies of life is 
to get what we want—what we have 
dreamed about—and then to find out 
that we did not want it, that we did 
not need it, and, in fact, that it 
might be self-destructive. 

The age-old dream of man has 
been for leisure—a chance to let 
down, to do something he has always 
wanted to do. He has dreamed of a 
haven where the winds and waves no 
longer beat on his frail craft. There 
would be happy days, no work to do, 
no schedule to meet, no struggle. It 
would be a time to realize a vague, 
lifelong ambition to write, to paint, 
to sing, even to catch ‘‘that big fish.’’ 

One of the most characteristic and 
important aspects of life is the urge 
to activity. In facet, activity distin- 
guishes the living organism from in- 
animate matter. The source of the 
urge to do, the hand on the back, lies 
in the hereditary background. Be- 
cause of its strength and universal- 
ity, the activity drive has important 
implications in the life and educa- 
tion of each of us. 

Life is a going-on process; like a 
top, when the spinning stops, life 
stops. We cannot escape the risks 
and opportunities of living. Life ae- 
tivity never stops. It never stops in 
anyone. And there is an art of living 
which in many times and lands has 
guided or builded this essential ac- 
tivity into beauty, power, habitual 
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experience, and collective achieve- 
ments which appear superhuman 
and miraculous. 

Contrary to much of our thinking, 
man longs to struggle — he loves to 
master, to conquer. Even the hope 
of suecess keeps him enthusiastic. 
Neurologists and psychiatrists now 
say that challenge keeps him normal, 
if the goal seems significant — but 
there must be a goal. There must be 
meaning to the sacrifices one makes 
for the struggle. 

Man ean fail triumphantly if he is 
in search of an El Dorado. Men have 
failed and on their shoulders have 
stood other men who got the credit 
for the achievement. Thomas Jeffer- 
son expressed this in his philosophy : 
‘*T prefer dangerous liberties rather 
than quiet servitude.’’ 

Work, even just wage work, has 
been the way man has expressed 
himself. True, some of it has been 
monotonous, but much of it has been 
creative self-expression. Michelan- 
gelo, Rembrandt, Millet, Beethoven, 
Shakespeare, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Madam Curie, Pasteur, Alexander 
Fleming, Walter Reed, Henry Ford, 
and many of our present-day crea- 
tive artists were and are wage work- 
ers. They had to earn to live. Many, 
however, added beauty to utility; 
true artists will always see the rain- 
bow—a goal ahead. 


Purposeful Work Gives 
Man Dignity 

It was through work that men 
came to have self-respect and dignity 
and, most of all, to belong, in the 
family, the community, his time, and 
for some, to all time. What man 
wants and needs, if morale is to be 
bujlt and maintain 1d, is an opportu- 
nity to work. 

Mark you, this is no plea for long 
hours of repetitive wage work. This 
is no defense of drudgery for drudg- 
e.y’s sake. This gospel concerns 
challenging work, for which the in- 
dividual has sufficient skill to bring 
himself within reach of success, so 
that he may have the expanding joy 
of achievement—work with security, 
the only foundation for normality. 

Leisure alone is not enough to sat- 
isfy; neither is work unless it has 
significance. Recreation and work 
together make for fullness. To peo- 
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ple who do not work, leisure is mean- 
ingless. 

The struggle for existence, to eat 
and to provide for his own, has not 
been man’s greatest enemy. Very 
often it has been a stimulant to his 
lagging, puttering spirit. In the 
process of evolution an unorganized 
nervous system became a brain and 
later when man was ‘‘kicked into ac- 
tivity by a hostile environment’’ he 
found he could build an airplane, 
paint a picture, construct a bridge, 
write a novel, cure a disease, and 
create a civilization. 

Today, work has become special- 
ized. Man is separated from the total 
finished product. He has little pride 
in the end result. 

Albert Schweitzer offers a very 
simple recipe: ‘‘ Never cease to work, 
never cease to wrestle. We must 
wrestle with circumstances, we must 
wrestle with men, we must wrestle 
with ourselves so that in the age of 
confusion and inhumanity we may 
remain loyal to the great humane 
ideals of the eighteenth century — 
translating them into the thought of 
our age and attempting to realize 
them.’’ 

“If it were desired to reduce a 
man to nothing,’’ wrote Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky in The House of the Dead, 
‘‘it would be necessary only to give 
his work a character of uselessness.’’ 

With monotonous work, without a 
meaningful goal, it is natural that 
the workman longs for shorter days, 
shorter weeks, and longer vacations. 
But one asks, ‘‘ For what?’’ Leisure 
is the answer, but leisure for what? 

Leisure and leisure time are all-in- 
clusive words, and the activities im- 
plied can range all the way from 
erime and delinquency through 
meaningless: amusement and enter- 
tainment, just a shade above un- 
bearable loneliness, to the creative 
activities which make life livable. 

In contrast to the activities on the 
lower end of the seale, recreation can 
be defined as those activities—other 
than survival — which provide man 
with satisfactions in their mastery, 
activities which furnish a spiritual, 
creative outlet of expression. Ree- 
reation activities satisfy the activity 
drive inherent in man’s neural 
make-up. They meet a pattern for 
living—a worth-while goal with self, 


and possibly group, approval. But 
in this pattern of challenge and ap- 
proval there is one thing: lacking— 
hope of success. There musi be hope. 
Hope, like faith and a purpose for 
life, are medicinal; they are thera- 
peutic. 

A famous physician, Dr. Harold 
G. Wolff, professor of medicine 
(neurology)—at Cornell University 
Medical College and associate of 
psychiatry at the same school, offers 
scientific proof for this. After ex- 
perimenting on the effect on the or- 
ganism of isolation, repeated failure 
and frustration, rejection by his fel- 
lows he states: ‘‘In short, prolonged 
circumstances which are perceived 
as dangerous, as lonely, as hopeless, 
may drain a man of hope and his 
health ; but he is capable of enduring 
incredible burdens and taking cruel 
punishment when he has self-esteem, 
hope, purpose, and belief in his fel- 
lows.”’ 


Recreation Sets a Worthy Goal 


If man is to go on with courage 
and hope, there must be some chance 
of arrival, though it be remote. The 
pattern of life must hold a challenge 
and a hope of success! This hope of 
success assumes education for ree- 
reation. 

No longer, as a rule, does grand- 
father, or even father or mother, 
help the child to become skillful. 
Crowded homes, small yards, busy 
parents—not one but two—(over 20 
million of our 66 million workers are 
women)—form a pattern in which 
the small child has no contact with 
older people. 

In other days there was a ‘‘seat 
for the small child’’ in the black- 
smith shop; near the stone masou, 
the carpenter, the butcher; by the 
mother making jelly, hooking rugs, 
or gardening. To a large ‘extent, 
these are gone forever, and the 
schools, recreation departments, and 
youth agencies must fill the gap. 

The gap must not, however, be 
thought of as just sports and games. 
This misinterpretation, too frequent- 
ly present in the thinking of physical 
education people, is a dangerous dis- 
service to recreation. 

Recreation must be a cross-section 
of all human activities and interests. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PROGRESS REPORT FROM THE AAHPER 
COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Code 
Ethics 


for a 
Dynamic 
Profession 


DAVID K. BRACE 


Chairman, AAHPER Committee on Professional Ethics 


One function of a code of professional ethics is to 
state acceptable standards of conduct relative to prob- 
lems arising from changes in the circumstances and 
conditions facing the profession. In a changing world, 
a dynamic profession such as ours needs to keep alive 
to changed conditions and periodically to restudy and, 
perhaps, restate its standards of professional ethics ap- 
plicable to existing situations. While many of the situa- 
tions in health education and physical education are 
the same as in other areas of education, there are prob- 
lems connected with sports and athletics that are pecul- 
iar to physical education and recreation and which are 
not encountered in the same way in other professional 
fields. 

The place of sports in American life is so well estab- 
lished that our concepts of fair play and equality of 
opportunity are synonymous with our concepts of ethi- 
eal action. We value sportsmanship, and to say that a 
person is ‘‘a good sport’’ is to say a compliment. 
Nevertheless, concepts of correct action in sports, as in 
other phases of life, are subject to change. 

P*ysical education is a phase of general education 
and as such is directed to contribute to education for 
moral and democratic living; athletic sports are an in- 
tegral part of physical education. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the teaching of sportsmanship and eth- 


Dr. Brace is professor and chairman of the department 
of physical education at the University of Texas. He 
received the Association’s Honor Award in 1933 and has 
served the profession well in many capacities through 
the years. 
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ical practices in athletic competition becomes an im- 
portant obligation of school programs of physical edu- 
cation. Likewise all recreation workers dealing with 
sports must be alive to the obligation of teaching and 
enforcing ethical conduct by participants and specta- 
tors. 

Youth acquire concepts of ethical action in sports 
from many sources, including newspapers, radio and 
television, fellow participants, attendance at contests, 
observation of teachers and coaches, in addition to the 
teaching they receive in physical education classes and 
as members of athletic teams. Because of their intense 
interest in competition, youth tend to view with ap- 
proval all incidents associated with victory, even such 
minor victory as winning a relay race in class. When 
youngsters are rewarded by the success of winning at- 
tained by means of beating the rules and starting before 
being touched-off, they are being taught unethical ac- 
tion. 

If we would preserve high ideals of sportsmanship 
and respect for rules and for the officials who enforce 
the rules, we must be aware of the kinds of incidents 
which constitute unethical action. The preservers of 
professional ethics can then formulate standards of 
ethical action spevifically designed to meet situations as 
they actually exist. This is somewhat like the prob- 
lem encountered by football rule-makers who, in order 
to keep a balance between offense and defense, try to 
adjust the rules to meet new inventions in offensive 
formations or to balance defensive strength. 

The Board of Directors of the AAHPER established 
a Committee on Professional Ethics in 1954. It was 
assigned the task of being ‘‘concerned with developing, 
interpreting, reinforcing, and supplementing the al- 
ready established NEA code of ethies.’’ In other words, 
the Committee was asked to make recommendations for 
revision of the Code of Professional Ethics of the As- 
sociation. 

In line with this purpose and with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, the Commitiee undertook the 
use of the critical incident technique as a research 
tool in trying to discover the types of ethically critical 
incidents or actions which should be considered in stat- 
ing standards of professional ethics. This decision was 
influenced by the use of the critical incident technique 
by the American Psychological Association.1 The Com- 
mittee could see little value in an arm-chair discussion 
of ethics; rather it felt that standards of professional 
ethics should relate to those actual situations which 
specifically concern workers in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

The critical incident technique. an established re- 
search device, involves the collection of descriptions of 
exact happenings or incidents which in the minds of 
the persons reporting are ethically critical actions. These 
are grouped into categories of similar actions. State- 

(Continued on page 56) 


1Ethical Standards of Psychologists, Washington, D. C.: Ameri 
ean Psychological Association, 1953. 
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Analysis 


FOR SAFETY EDUCATION SUPERVISORS 


HE PRESIDENT’S Highway 
Conference, in 1949, rec- 
ommended that ‘‘The work of the 
school, home, and community should 
be coordinated by having a properly 
qualified safety supervisor in the 
school system and by establishing 
working relationships among school 
and nonschool agencies.’’ To help 
school systems select a person to ad- 
minister and supervise the safety 
and safety education program and 
to define his duties, the Safety Edu- 
eation Supervisors Section of the 
National Safety Council prepared 
a statement on Recommended Stand- 
ards for Administration. 

Summarized, the statement defines 
aspects of the supervisor’s work in: 

Administrative policy 

2. Curriculum development 

3. Instructional methods 

4. Community coordination 

5. Evaluation of the program. 

The following statements, com- 
piled from a survey of job specifica- 
tion statements written by practic- 
ing supervisors of safety education, 
describe in detail the actual activities 
necessary to carry out the objectives 
of each of the basic aspects of the 
recommended standards. They are 
intended to serve as a source of di- 
rection for a school system initiating 
a school safety program. All of 


This job analysis is reprinted from 
the February 1959 issue of Safety 
Education, published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. The guide was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Safety Congress, October 1958, and 
approved by the School and College 
Conference of the National Safety 
Council by mail ballot in December 
1958. The guide was written by 
Harold K. Jack (AAHPER vice- 
president and chairman of the Rec- 
reation Division) and Virginia 
Wheeler. 
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them could not be reached at the be- 
ginning of a program, but progress 
toward an ideal program can be 
measured by these standards. 

Administrators should not be dis- 
mayed by this array of duties. No 
school system began its program 
with all these activities accom- 
plished. Instead, in most cases, local 
needs, personnel available, and com- 
munity resources dictate priorities 
and determine how and by whom 
these safety education objectives will 
be accomplished. But the safety edu- 
cation supervisors who wrote this 
job specification statement have car- 
ried on their work with the. recom- 
mended standards in mind. They 
have written here their conception 
of the ideal program as it would be 
carried out by them under ideal con- 
ditions. 


I. Determination and Coordina- 
tion of Administrative Policy in 
Safety 


Unless someone is charged directly 
with developing this function, im- 
portant educational elements may be 
neglected. Safety is unique in that 
it cuts across all areas of instruction 
and reaches into exceptionally im- 
portant administrative fields. The 
supervisor assumes some responsibil- 
ity in administration. To illustrate: 


A, The collection, analysis, and use 
of data from accident reports are 
essential to the school safety pro- 
gram. 

The supervisor 

1. Develops a systematic method 
of collecting reports of student acci- 
dents at regular intervals (using 
the Standard Student Accident Re- 
porting System.) Such a system 
would, preferably, include all school 
personnel. 

2. Prepares a monthly summary 
of student accident reports to the 
National Safety Council. 

3. Prepares an analysis of all re- 
ports using resources or methods 


that are available at the local board 
of education. 

4. Prepares an annual report for 
distribution to the board of educa- 
tion, administrators, principals, 
teachers, and students. 

5. Makes annual reports available 
to other groups, such as the local 
safety council and PTA. 

6. Uses the monthly and annual 
reports as a basis for curriculum 
development. 


B. Safety programs also operate 
outside the school building, thereby 
involving important additional pub- 
lic relations aspects. 

The supervisor 

1. Establishes all activities and 
procedures in cooperation with pol- 
icies of the local administration. 

2. Interprets the school safety 
program to the pubhe. 

3. Secures the cooperation of com- 
munity leaders and organizations 
for service and assistance to 
strengthen the school safety pro- 
gram operating outside the school 
building. 

4. Initiates leadership in partici- 
pation of all school personnel and 
community groups by utilizing their 
services. 

5. Exerts leadership in develop- 
ing criteria to guide classroom teach- 
ers in selecting safety materials 
available from outside agencies. 

6. Secures cooperation and active 
participation of all administrators 
in correcting existing school hazards. 

7. Secures publicity about safety 
activities through newspapers, peri- 
odicals, radio, TV, school papers, 
educational magazines, organiza- 
tions, school exhibits, leaflets. 


C. Safety instruction for beginners 
confronts the child all at once, thus 
involving unusually important in- 
structional and control demands. 
The supervisor 
1. Brings to tne attention of 
teachers, parents, and others the 
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need for adequate precaution and 
protection for young children. 

2. Alerts teachers of beginning 
pupils to the safety problems of 
young children who have different 
home and experience backgrounds. 

3. Points up the safety implica- 
tions of the child growth and de- 
velopment movement involving 
growth patterns, developmental 
tasks, maturity, and other factors. 

4. Encourages teachers to give 
children as much responsibility for 
self-control and protection of self 
and others as their maturity level 
will permit. 

5. Helps teachers provide essen- 
tial safety experience for children. 

6. Develops adequate instruction- 
al guides and aids for teachers. 

7. Cooperates with community 
agencies to secure protection for 
children. 

8. Gives special instruction to all 
persons and groups responsible for 
the protection of children. 


D. The exit drill and other emer- 
gency situations outrank most ad- 
ministrative necessities in legal, in- 
structional, and control importance. 

The supervisor 

1. Exerts leadership in setting up 
procedures for exit drills in each 
building. 

2. Checks the exit drill procedures 
used in fires, explosions, and other 
emergencies requiring rapid exit 
from buildings or school buses, mak- 
ing certain that buildings and buses 
can be emptied by all the staff and 
students in the least possible time 
with the most safety. 

3. Checks the civil defense plans 
to move students and staff into shel- 
ter areas in the least possible time. 

4. Makes certain that special pro- 
visions are made in fire and civil de- 
fense drills for the handicapped and 
that drill and emergency procedures 
include blocked exits, staircases, and 
corridors. 

5. Makes certain that principals 
of each building assume responsibil- 
ity for conducting exit drills to pro- 
vide maximum protection of students 
and personnel in the building. 


E. Safety must be an integral part 
of all areas of the school, such as 
shops, home economics, science, phys- 
ical education, and social studies. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The supervisor 

1. Provides all the pertinent safe- 
ty education information for all 
phases of the educational program. 

2. Prepares and distributes bib- 
liographies ‘and resource materials 
to teachers in each area. 

3. Supplies teachers with copies 
of new materials. 

4. Provides teachers special 
areas with analysis of accident re- 
ports in these areas.. 

5. Encourages teachers to use ac- 
cident data to prevent future acci- 
dents and as a basis for curriculum 
development. 

6. Confers with teachers in iden- 
tifying and removing hazards. 


F. Safety must be built into all 
school buildings. 

The supervisor 

1. Cooperates in removal of haz- 
ards in buildings. 

2. Cooperates in construction of 
new buildings through conferences 
with architect, administrators, or 
puilding director. 

3. Exerts leadership in establish- 
ing teacher and student procedures 


Standards Committee 


Safety Education 
Supervisors Section 
National Safety Council 


Haroip K. Jack, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman 

NorMANn E. Boraerson, State 
Department of Publie In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 

Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Ken- 
sington, Md. 

Forrest GaInes, Greater Bat- 
on Rouge Safety Council, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

LONNIE GILLILAND, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Public Schools 

Ivan J. STEHMAN, State De- 
partment of Public Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Francis C. Svarc, 
Schools, Chicago, Il. 

VirGInta WHEELER, Jefferson 
County Publie Schools, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mary May Wrman, Public 
Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Public 


to permit safe living within the 
building environs. 


G. The community must share re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
safety practices and attitudes. 

The supervisor 

1. Assumes responsibility for pro- 
viding the community with local and 
national data of good school safety 
practices. 

2. Receives and evaluates sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and commendations 
from community groups. 

3. Cooperates with community 
agencies in furnishing speaking and 
instructional service, curricular ma- 
terials, film bulletins, and consulta- 
tion. 

4. Encourages and gives consulta- 
tive service to local agencies form- 
ing com.uiittees to develop and ad- 
minister safety programs, survey 
local needs, and create materials and 


practices suitable to prevent prop- 


erty damage, injury, and loss of life. 

5. Assists all persons and agencies 
in understanding, enforcing, and 
improving fire, sanitary, building, 
zoning, traffic control, nuisance 
abatement, and other codes and laws 
designed to prevent accidents and 
improve living standards. 


II. Development of Safety 
Curriculums 

The modern school develops safety 
education at all school levels as a 
significant part of the school’s total 
program either through the integra- 
tive process or by direct instruction. 

The supervisor 

1. Serves as the safety education 
consultant on the central curriculum 
committee of the school system. 

2. Suggests and assists safety cur- 
riculum committees in grade levels 
and departments as need for them 
becomes apparent. 

3. Periodically 
curriculums for 
adequacy. 

4. Translates accident experience 
into curricula and makes recom- 
mendations for changes indicated. 

5. Is alert to other needs of pupils 
which may not show up in the acci- 
dent statistics available. 

6. Works with principals and 
teachers on problems of scheduling 
materials and activities, to the end 

(Continued on page 65) 
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BASIC ISSUES 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Is intercollegiate athletics worthy 
of full status as a member of the 
educational family of our colleges 
and universities? What are the basic 
issues involved in the claim of edu- 
cators that athletics is violating 
sound educational principles and 
practices? What changes in empha- 
sis or practices seem indicated and 
how can any necessary changes be 
effected to assure that athletics will 
make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to a sound educational pro- 


sponsibility for the inconsistencies 
and evils of athletics? 

If athletics is a ‘‘ prodigal son’’ 
which has taken its share of the fam- 
iy gold and wandered into a far 
country, spending its wealth in riot- 
ous living, who was responsible for 
the delinquency? Has athletics ever 
been fully accepted in the education- 
al family as other than a rowdy, 
headstrong, but very popular step- 
child? Has it been given the status 
and guidance necessary to avoid 


gram? Who must shoulder the re- 


dangers of delinquency? 


Is athletics worthy of being a mem- 
ber of the educational family? The 
early Greeks believed that games and 
athletic contests played a vital role 
in the education of their youth, con- 
tributing to the development of the 
democratic citizen. In the early days 
of America, however, the prevailing 
religious convictions held that the 
physical nature of man was in con- 
flict with development of his spirit- 
ual nature. Parents and educators 
tolerated play and games only after 
school, study, and chores were com- 
pleted; they justified even this as a 
way to ‘‘get rid of excess energy”’ 
and to keep youth out of even more 
rowdy mischief. 

It was not until after the First 
World War that athletics was per- 
mitted in most schools and colleges, 
except ‘‘on its own,’’ completely out- 
side the schcol program. Athletics 
in our colleges and _ professional 
sports both flourished in the 1920’s. 
Even in this era, however, college 
sports were credited only with build- 
ing physical stamina. 

Acceptance of the belief that eth- 
ical and moral qualities could be in- 
stilled through athletics was the most 
significant factor in breaking down 
the antagonism of educators to ath- 
letics. With acceptance of this belief, 
athletics was most nearly an accepted 
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member of the American educational 
family as ‘‘the great character build- 
er.”’ 
This new popularity of athletics 
brought inereased participation, 
amazing public acceptance, and spee- 
tator appeal with accompanying rise 
in gate receipts, new stadiums, gym- 
nasiums, and playing fields. Then 
came the new leisure, brought about 
by the great scientific strides and un- 
dreamed of prosperity for the com- 
mon man, and sports became a major 
influence in American life. In this 
era, youth took great pride in being 
considered good sports and sports- 
manship became a popular ideal for 
both youth and adults, both within 
organized sports and in everyday 
life. Recognition was given by par- 
ents, schools, and sports enthusiasts 
for evidence of good sportsmanship. 
What has happened to bring re- 
newed doubt to the minds of educa- 
tors and other responsible leaders 
about the contribution of athletics 
to our educational program? Ath- 
letics had proved conclusively that, 
given wise guidance and emphasis 
upon sound values, it could make a 
major contribution to development 


of the citizenship and leadership 
traits necessary to the strength, and 
possibly the survival, of our demo- 
eratic way of life. 

Edueators and administrators, 
however, are still fearful of this pow- 
erful influence of physical activity. 


Is criticism of our intercollegiate 
program justified today? The central 
aim of the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics is that ath- 
letics be an integral part of the edu- 
cational program of the institution 
instead of a separate commercial or 
promotional adjunct. The basic edu- 
cational areas‘which have been estab- 
lished as sound outcomes of athletics 
are ethical and moral character, 
physical and emotional health, and a 
strong motivation force to mental 
excellence. We believe these to be 
worthy aims of athletics as a part 
of the college. 

These outcomes are still being re- 
alized, but the present concentration 
of emphasis upon winning has seri- 
ously damaged the effectiveness of 
athletics in giving these values. The 
trend of intercollegiate athletics to- 
day is toward winning as the most 
important single aim and, therefore, 
almost the only criterion of success 
for the program. This singleness of 
purpose has involved a concentra- 
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tion of effort not only by coaches 
and players but also by student 
body, community, state, and even 
the nation. The major fault lies not 
in the overemphasis on athletic 
sports but in the concentration on 
one value, winning, to the neglect of 
other equally or even more signifi- 
eant values. The desire to win will 
most assuredly be foremost in the 
minds of youth without this extreme 
emphasis by coaches and the entire 
community. It is the responsibility 
of the coach to use the strong desire 
to win to instill other habits, ideals, 
and life values. 

Baron de Coubertin, founder of 
the modern Olympie Games, ex- 
pressed the view that winning is a 
worthy aim only if it is achieved 
honorably while exhibiting the high- 
est ethical and moral ideals. In con- 
trast to this, a football coach of a 
national championship team made a 
public statement that ‘‘winning is 
not the most important thing, it is 
the only thing.’’ There is a vast dif- 
ference in emphasis in these two phi- 
losophies! Although most coaches 
would not fully agree with the see- 
ond statement, the fact remains that 
the pressures to win have increased 
to the extent that they are almost 
beyond human endurance in our 
major college sports program today. 

The term ‘‘major’’ program needs 
clarification. The designation cannot 
be made on the size of enrollment of 
a given institution but rather on the 
emphasis given its program.” The 
strength of the athletic program is 
seldom determined by enrollment; it 
depends upon the determination to 
build a program: to compete on a 
given level of competition, without 
regard to the size of enroilment or 
educational aims of the institution. 
The designation of teams playing a 
major schedule is arbitrarily made 
by publicity media and is based upon 
the scheduling policies of the insti- 
tution. 

Tt. seems logical that institutions 
with largé enrollments would de- 
velop major programs. It is equally 
evident that the small college cannot 
do so without great emphasis on all 
areas of its program, including pro- 
eurement and subsidy of athletes 
with markedly increased budget. 
Thus, the institution with small or 
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moderate enrollment which decides 


to compete with major competition 
must do so by adopting policies 
and practices of procurement of ath- 
letes in competition with institutions 
many times its size, with larger sta- 
diums and gate receipts. This em- 
phasis is usually attempted in one or 
two sports to the damage or loss of 
other sports. This is visible evidence 
of failure to make athletics an in- 
tegral part of the total program. 

Such practice is the beginning of 
a long and futile road of increased 
emphasis on winning necessary to 
support the program, with accom- 
panying evils and inconsistencies. 
The National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics was organized to 
provide competition among colleges 
of like size and athletic philosophy 
to avoid this critical danger. The 
NAIA policy requests member in- 
stitutions to schedule competition 
with colleges and universities of like 
size and philosophy of athletics. A 
second rule, that institutions which 
plan more than 25 percent of 
their schedule with major competi- 
tion are ineligible to participate in 
district or national events, has been 
approved for NAIA rules and stand- 
ards. 

Ethical character, morality, and 
even physical and emotional health 
are not automatic outcomes of ath- 
leties but result only to the degree to 
which they are given emphasis in the 
total program. A competitive spirit 
is not sufficient to assure good citi- 
zenship and leadership. How urgent 
is our need today for men of high 
ethical character, who possess the 
courage of their convictions for 
strong citizenship and leadership! 
A competitive spirit may result in 
delinquency and gang wars rather 
than socially acceptable behavior un- 
less the individual is guided by 
strong moral and ethical purposes. 
Complete honesty, integrity, and 
forthrightness are absolute essentials 
in every area surrounding the ath- 
letie program if ethical and moral 
standards are to be instilled in ath- 
letes and in the student body. 

The pressure to win has resulted 
in concentration of effort on the fol- 
lowing practices in major programs: 


1. Accelerated competition for highly 
skilled athletes with ever enlarged areas of 


search (now including the entire United 
States and foreign countries). 


2. Increasingly common open bidding, 
hidden subsidies, and evasive practices 
which put pressure on high school and 
junior college athletes and their parents to 
pledge enrollment. Both coaching staffs 
and well-organized groups outside the col- 
lege, in the form of real or synthetic 
alumni groups and quarterhack clubs, are 
involved. The alarming fact about this 
trend is that subsidy and procurement are 
based not on educationally defensible rea- 
sons, but on the law of supply and demand 
because of intense pressure for highly 
skilled athletes. 


3. Selection of coaches on their ability 
to win, with relawed regard for strength 
of character or personal living habits. The 
increased pressure to win places great 
strain on even the most ethical coach, who 
is fully aware that he must win to hold 
his job and reach the top in his profession. 
In many instances, the major evidence con- 
sidered in hiring a coach is his win-and- 
loss record rather than his character and 
personal habits. The coach who has a los- 
ing season is sure to get a big laugh by 
stating, ‘‘This year I am teaching charac- 
ter.’’ 

These emphases threaten to form a 
pattern in our intercollegiate pro- 
crams, regardless of size of enroll- 
ment or nature of the educational 
emphasis. Our worship of winning 
and bigness to the loss of emphasis 
on ethical and moral practices has 
great impact upon the lives of our 
youth and leaves them frustrated in 
their search for important values for 
meaningful living. We believe this 
is a major factor leading to the 
alarming juvenile problem and the 
increase in number of groups which 
take pride in anti-social behavior. 
We must have the courage and wis- 
dom to adjust the emphasis to make 
our educational program a worthy 
challenge to the attainment of the 
very finest values. Surely winning 
is not the one most important value. 
It may justifiably continue to be so 
for the athlete, but if this is so for 
the coach and the institution, we 
have lost our way! 

Everyone has contributed to this 
trend to make winning the single 
aim of the program. The coach can 
perhaps be blamed least since he is 
merely responding to the pressure to 
do well what the public, the student 
body, and often the administration 
of the institution inform him, by in- 
ference if not by direction, he must 
do to hold his job. He can see the 
great rewards from winning and 
knows that he is not severely criti- 
cized if he fails in other emphases. 
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Who is responsible for the conduct 
of the athletic program? The responsi- 
bility for ensuring that every de- 
partment of the college contributes 
to the educational aims of the insti- 
tution is vested solely in the presi- 
dent. He must, with the assistance 
of the departmental heads whom he 
selects, so organize and administer 
the total program that youth will be 
prepared for worthy citizenship and 
leadership. This cannot be accom- 
plished unless youth are guided to 
build a core of convictions based on 
moral and ethical values. Only 
through active leadership by our 
college administrators in determin- 
ing a proper balance of emphasis can 
athletics serve to make a major con- 
tribution to the aims of the institu- 
tion. 

The problems of administrators 
have multiplied until they, too, are 
victims of intense pressures. How- 
ever, if.this problem is as vital to the 
education of our youth as it appears, 
the administrator must become more 
active in the determination of poli- 
cies and practices within the pro- 
gram. Because of his position and 
knowledge of educational aims, the 
administrator would render a great 
service to both athletics and the edu- 
cational] unity of his institution by 
assuming this leadership. 

Involved in this problem is the 
growing practice of relinquishing 
part of the responsibility for control 
or administration of the program to 
various combinations of groups and 
organizations outside the college, be- 
eause of their financial support of 
the program. It is from these groups 
that the major pressure to win with- 
out regard to educational values 
comes. NAIA policies insist that all 
phases of the athletic program be 
administered and controlled com- 
pletely by those responsible for ath- 
letics within the institution. 


The Challenges of Administration 


The following are areas which 
represent a challenge to the adminis- 
trators: 


1. Accept the responsibility for making 
athletics a well-balanced area and integral 
part of the educational program, contain- 
ing as many athletic sports as possible to 
give athletic competition to the greatest 
number. 
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2. Make a careful selection of athletic 
staff to ensure that its members possess an 
educational philosophy of athletics and 
outstanding character and habits of per- 
sonal living as well as that they be effee- 
tive teachers of skills. 

3. Take responsibility for financial sup- 
port of the program of athletics rather 
than limit it to gate receipt income or per- 
mit it to be stimulated beyond its justi- 
fiable place by income. Guard carefully the 
methods and practices used in securing 
financial support for the program. - 

4. Make a clear statement of the institu- 
tional aims and purposes of your athletic 
program so that coaches, athletes, faculty, 
student body, and sports enthusiasts will 
give support to the emphasis of your pro- 
gram. 

5. Examine and define the policies of 
recruitment and aid to athletes to assure 
that they are consistent with the place of 
athletics in your educational program. 
This is a most crucial area. A comprehen- 
sive study of all areas of the administra- 
tive policies and practices of NAIA mem- 
bership has been made; it will be given 
eareful study by both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Presidents’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to establish sound educational poli- 
cies in significant problem areas. 

6. Assure that full responsibility for 
administration of the program remains 
completely in the hands of those within the 


The National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics was organized in 
March 1940, in Kansas City, Missouri, 
by a group of administrators of college 
athletics and college coaches. The need 
for interséctional and national athletic 
competitions for educational institu- 
tions outside the major classification 
brought about the birth of NAIA. Its 
primary and sole purpose is to champion 
the cause and promote the interests of 
the college of moderate enrollment. A 
distinguishing mark of the NAIA is its 
firm stand as an advocate for athletics 
as a part of the over-all educational 
process. It encourages a broad program 
of athletic pursuits in its member 
schools, making athletics available to 
the greatest possible number of stu- 
dents. The NAIA also encourages uni- 
formity in policies and practices through 
its district and national tournaments 
and meets. 

Membership of NA!A is composed of 
fully accredited, four-year colleges and 
universities which have agreed to con- 
duct their athletic programs on a sound 
basis within the framework of the 
general educational process. NAIA is 
divided into 32 districts embracing the 
entire United States. NAIA maintains 
a national office, for statistical services, 
national publicity, and the various tasks 
of coordination. Headquarters address 
is Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


institution who are charged with conduct 
of the program. 

7. Examine all areas of the program to 
assure that they are consistent with your 
stated aims: (2) scheduling with institu- 
tions of like size and philosophy of ath- 
leties; (b) time and energy allotment to 
practice, film viewing, lecture, and total 
preparation time; (¢) insistence upon: the 
highest ethical practices in all areas of 
the program, including student body and 
crowd behavior, treatment of officials, prac- 
tices of coaches during practice and 
games; (d) guarding against the present 
trend toward intercollegiate program con- 
centration on high skill for participation 
in professional sports. 


8. Make coaches regular members of the 
faculty with the same tenure and status as 
all other faculty personnel of comparable 
training and responsibility. 


9. Adopt policies to assure that the 
powerful potential of this program for 
publicity and publie relations will be guid- 
ed to support the significant aims and em- 
phases of your college, not depending upon 
winning suecess for good results. 


10. Coordinate the best thinking and 
effort of national organizations of college 
and university administrators and national 
college athletic organizations, whose~ re- 
sponsibility is recognized in administering 
college athletics, to adopt common, edu- 
cationally sound aims and emphases for 
athletics. 


The National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics is dedicated to a 
program of athletices in full support 
of the aims and purposes of the col- 
leve. Our organization welcomes the 
active participation of college presi- 
dents in a determination of sound 
aims for intercollegiate athletics. 
The Executive Committee of NATA 
has established a Presidents’ Ad- 
visory Committee of 35 college ad- 
ministrators representing all geo- 
graphic areas and all types of insti- 
tutions. We believe this is a most 
significant step in assuring that ath- 
leties will be an integral part of 
the total program of our member 
institutions. 

Without the leadership and full 
cooperation of administrators, no na- 
tional organization affecting athletics 
can combat the pressures of our so- 
ciety sufficiently to meet the present 
challenge for a return to a balanced 
emphasis on basie values. We must 
all contribute more directly and ef- 
fectively to solving the critical prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency; we 
must work to assure a strong, posi- 
tive program that will aid in train- 
ing citizens of the highest ethical 
and moral character for sustaining 
and strengthening our democratic 
way of living. * 
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HEN A ROLL CALL of 
W American dance educators is 
compiled, the names of Gertrude 
Colby, Bird Larson, and Margaret 
H1’Doubler should be among the first 
to be listed. They pioneered in the 
field of modern dance during the 
early years of the twentieth century, 
and their beliefs and experiments 
helped this art form become an inte- 
gral part of American education. 
The contributions of these three 
teachers served as a link between the 
‘“‘old’’ pedagogical concepts of 
Isadora Duncan and the Denishawns 
and the ‘‘new’’ educational beliefs 
of the professional danzers and 
dance educators who coordinated 
their aetivities in American schools 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s. 


Gertrude Colby Initiates 
the Natural Dance Program 


In 1913, Speyer School, the dem- 
onstration school of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, an- 
nounced the addition of Gertrude 
Colby to its staff. This young teacher 
was undertaking a prodigious task. 
Speyer School was enveloped in the 
progressive education movement, 
and the school officials requested 
Colby to formulate a physical ac- 
tivities program based on three eri- 
teria. She was to design and develop 
a program that would be natural 
and free for the children, permit 
self-expression, and harmonize and 
be capable of integration with the 
total school program. 

A graduate of the Sargent Normal 
School of Gymnastics, Gertrude 
Colby was a competent teacher of 
the formal system of physical edu- 
cation. She was well skilled in gym- 
nasties and a form of dance that was 
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a compromise between social and 
ballet dancing. Unfortunately, this 
training was almost useless. In fact, 
it was a hindrance to compliance 
with the request of her superiors at 
Speyer School. 

Progressive education was in its 
infancy during these years, and 
neither Colby nor the school officials 
knew what type of physical educa- 
tion program would best meet the 
goal they wished to attain. They 
knew only that it had to be some- 
thing other than the formal system 
currently taught in the schools. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, 
Colby started to experiment with a 
unique form of dance. It was a pro- 


gram that was based on the inter- 
ests of the children and on the natu- 
ral, rhythmic movements with which 
each is endowed at birth. 

When Speyer School closed in the 
spring of 1916, Colby knew that nat- 
ural, rhythmic movement should be 
the foundation of her educational 
dance program. But she was con- 
fronted with another problem the fol- 
lowing September when she joined 
the staff at Teachers College. She had 
to formulate a teacher training pro- 
cedure which would permit others to 
learn and use her dance program. 
Experimentation was the key to all 
of Colby’s classes that year, and she 
tried many different methods. The 
dance activities of Daleroze, St. 
Denis, Delsarte, and Chalif were 
viewed, but they lacked the special 


Typical of the dance activities pioneered by Gertrude Colby and Bird Larson is this 
pose from an original dance composition by university students in the twenties. 
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something she sought. Colby knew 
nothing of the work of Dr. Francis 
W. Parker. The Isadora Duncan 
school was too far away to be visited 
and studied, and yet it was from 
Isadora Dunean that Colby received 
her first insight as to how her edp- 
cational dance program could. be 
developed. Contrary to popular be- 


lief, Gertrude Colby maintains that* 


dance suitable for education to which 
she gave the name Natural Dance. 

There is no doubt that the Natu- 
ral Dance program had many edu- 
cational values, but it also contained 
several serious defects. First, it 
relied totally on music for emotional 
content and thus the movements of 
the dancer’s body were without orig- 
inal meaning. Second, the dance 
form was not founded on scientifie- 
ally designed technique but stemmed 
instead from random motions. Yet 
these defects were, in a sense, as- 
sets. Without Colby’s initial dance 
efforts, without her concept that one 
should ‘‘. . . dance ideas, not steps,’”” 
it is possible that neither Larson nor 
H’Doubler would have made their 
great contributions to dance in 
American education. 


Bird Larson Formulates 
a Scientific Foundation 


Bird Larson had a very close pro- 
fessional and personal association 
with Gertrude Colby. It is only nat- 
ural that the first dance program she 
organized at Barnard College in 
1914 was closely patterned after the 
dance activities of the demonstra- 
tion school across the street. She 
soon revised her ideas concerning 
dance, however, and changed the 
name of her dance form from Natu- 
ral Dance to Natural Rhythmie Ex- 
pression. A name for her art form 
actually was of very little concern 
to this educator. She had extensive 


Dr. Spiesman is assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education 
at Queens College. She has served 
the AAHPER National Section on 
Dance as treasurer and as editor of 
the NSD Dance Directory of Pro- 
grams in Colleges and Universities. 


training in corrective physical edu- 
cation, and her main interest was 
centered on assisting students to 
gain better control of their bodies 
she neither accepted nor imitated 
any part of the Isadora Dunean 
dance art.’ Instead, in 1918, she suc- 
ceeded in molding her own style of 
in order that they might more ade- 
quately translate ideas and feelings 
into physical form. 

Within a short time after her 
dance classes started, Larson rec- 
ognized the need for dance tech- 
niques based on the laws of anatomy, 
kinesiology, and physics. She be- 
lieved that the student had to know 
what he was doing and the reason 
for doing it before dance would be 
meaningful. Without precedent to 
guide her, Larson experimented with 
a technical system of movement 
which had its origin in the torso of 
the body. Her first attempts were 
not: too successful, but she achieved 
her goai before her untimely death 
in the 1920’s. Due to her efforts in 
laying a scientific foundation for 
dance, she has been called, and, right- 
fully so, the ‘‘First Technician of 
American Dance.’” 

Bird Larson made three distine- 
tive contributions to modern dance 
as a part of American education. 


1Interview with Gertrude Colby, Decem- 
ber 1947. 

2Colby, Gertrude, Natural Rhythms and 
Dance, New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1922, p. 7. 

3Martin, John, America Dancing, New 
York: Dodge Publishing, Co.,* 1938, 3rd 
edition, p. 167. 


The first was her pioneering work in 
establishing a scientific approach to 
the dance. The second was concerned 
with developing a close relationship 
between the dance and dance tech- 


‘nique and between the dance and 


other art forms. Her third and most 
significant contribution was her con- 
cern for the total development of the 
‘*Self’’ through the dance. 

In a sense, Larson gave modern 
dance the basis for claiming a funda- 
mental place in education when she 
started to teach not a preconceived 
system of technique and dance pat- 
terns but a science of movement. In 
this way each of her students was 
able to develop a dance art that was 
suited to his needs, desires, capabil- 
ities, and limitations. There were 
no arbitrary standards to be met but 
only those which the student deter- 
mined by himself after a thorough 
understanding of the elements of 
good dance and the potentialities 
which he himself had for dance. 


Margaret H’Doubler Achieves 
Appreciation for Dance 


During the period in which Bird 
Larson was centering her work in 
New York City, Margaret H’Doub- 
ler was developing a form of dance 
suitable for students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Like Colby and 
Larson, H’Doubler entered the field 
of dance through physical education. 
A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, she joined the staff of her 
alma mater and after several years 
of teaching enrolled at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for her 
Master’s degree. 

As a part-time teacher at Teach- 
ers College, H’Doubler had many 
opportunities between 1916 and 1918 
to observe the experimental work of 
Colby and Larson. However, she did 
not derive her initial interest in the 
danee from either of these dance 
edueaters. Instead she received her 
first insight into the value of ex- 
pressive movement from Alys Bently, 
a teacher of music. Interested in the 
concept of movement as it relates to 

(Continued on page 76) 


H’Doubler made an important contri- 
bution by clarifying the educational 
principles upon which dance is organ- 
ized. She is shown here at a dance 
clinic late in her teaching career. 
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Follow the Sun to 


MIAMi BEACH, 


FLORIDA 


75th Anniversary 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


APRIL 24-28, 1960 


ORGING FORCES FOR FIT- 
NESS will be the theme for the 
1950 annual AAHPER National 
Convention to be held in the land of 
sunshine, Miami Beach, Florida, 
from April 24 through April 28. 
There will be something planned 
for every member of the AAHPER 
and his family; professional ad- 
vancement and inspiration, social 
gratification and personal entertain- 
ment are all phases of the stimulat- 
ing program which has been planned 
for those attending this 75th Anni- 
versary Convention. There will be 
inspiring sessions in all fields of 
health, physical education, recrea- 
tion and safety, as the outstanding 
leaders in these fields come together 
from all points in the United States. 
Some of the highlights of the fine 
entertainment program will be the 
Garden Party and President’s Re- 
ception to be held in the lovely, spa- 
cious gardens of the fabulous Roney 
Plaza Hotel; three full evenings of 
dancing—social, square, and folk— 
are waiting for those who would 
‘*trip the light fantastic’’; a Florida 
Fun Night oceupies a prominent 
spot on the entertainment prograiu 
with games, dances, demonstrations, 
and participation opportunities with 
the ‘‘Best in Florida’’; water shows, 
coffees, and card parties for the en- 
tertainment of the wives, and shop- 
ping tours on unbelievable Lincoln 
Road. For the children, many activi- 
ties will be provided—swimming, 
coke parties, teen-hours, and other 


The new auditorium in Miami Beach 
will house exhibits and all meetings. 
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events as desired. No resource has 
been left untapped to make this an 
outstanding national convention. 

In addition to the hotel dining 
rooms, attractive restaurants and 
cafeterias having reasonable prices 
abound in the area of the hotels 
where the majority of delegates will 
be staying. Sightseeing tours will 
include the Dade County public 
schools, municipal recreation parks 
and playgrounds, University of 
Miami with its modern architecture, 
Barry College, hospitals, and other 
educa..onal points of interest. 

The brightest social highlight of 
the Convention will be the All Con- 
vention Luncheon planned for 
Thursday, April 28, in the vast, 
new Miami Beach Exhibition Hall. 
This will be followed by the 75th 
Anniversary Birthday Party — the 
culminating social event of the Con- 
vention, presenting your Associa- 
tion through its three-quarters of a 
century of growth and advance- 
ment. 

Miami Beach on Florida’s Gold 
Coast is devoted solely to the hous- 
ing and entertainment of visitors 
and is blessed with the best of nat- 
ural resourees to fulfill this obliga- 


Sunny beaches invite delegates to 
swim and sun bathe each afternoon. 


tion. This sparkling city is host to 
nearly 2,000,000 persons annually, 
has 31,000 hotel rooms and aimost as 
many apartment units. 

Along the jewel-like Atlantic 
ocean front there are eight public 
beach parks with over two miles of 
glittering white sand beaches. The 
ideal climate is tempered by the 
Gulf Stream and cooling ocean 
breezes, while coconut palms and 
other tropical growth give Miami 
Beach a South Sea island appear- 
ance. Delegates to the April conven- 
tion will find the weather pleasantly 
warm, with no extremes of either 
heat or cold. Summer clothing is all 
that will be needed. Swimming may 
be enjoyed every day, in either the 
surf or your hotel or motel pool. The 
new and growing sport of skin-div- 
ing reaches its ultimate in enjoy- 
ment and pleasure in the crystal 
clear waters off the Florida Keys, 
site of numerous underwater finds in 
treasures of gold and unbelievable 
flora and fauna. 

Golf at either of two municipal 
courses, tennis on some of the finest 
courts in the South, and many other 
outdoor activities await the visitors’ 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 
Cleveland, Ohio 
March 30-April 1 


In this fortieth year of its exist- 
ence, Midwest offers you some unu- 
sual opportunities by naming Cleve- 
land as the convention site. This 
selection makes it possible for you 

To visit Ohio’s first and the nation’s 
seveyth city—a city of more than a 
milligjn people. 


see, firsthand, a great trade em- 
id industrial giant in action. 


Tdmjoy all the attractions of a great 
its cultural and educational 


ions, ifs parks and other reerea- 


tiona Facilities. 


G 

Ges of the city’s cultural trea- 
sures’yire the Cleveland Museum of 
Art afd Severance Hall. The art in- 
stitution is one of the most beautiful 
museum buildings in America and 
through its cooperation with the 
city’s schools and colleges be- 
come an essential factor in the edu- 
cational life of Cleveland. Severance 
Hall is the home of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and has done 
much to carry the story of Cleve- 
land’s education and cultural prog- 
ress to the rest of the world. Other 
famous institutions in Cleveland 
which you will want to visit are the 
Museum of Natural History, the 
Ilealth Museum, Nela Park Univer- 
sity of Light, the Public Library, 
and the Brookside Zoo. 

Cleveland boasts many eduecation- 
al institutions. Western Reserve is 
one of Ohio’s oldest and finest, and 
Case Institute of Technology is 
among the country’s top engineering 
schools. 

The important topic of ‘‘Interna- 
tional Influence”’ is to take the spot- 
light frequently during the conven- 
tion program. Your national presi- 
dent and world traveler, Arthur 
Esslinger, will participate in sev- 
eral aspects of the program. Repre- 
sentatives from the national office, 
Ross Merrick, consultant in physical 
education and men’s athletics, and 
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George F. Anderson, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, will serve as im- 
portant resource persons. 

Wednesday’s program includes 
sports and dance clinics, as well as 
the Opening General session in the 
evening. Warren Guthrie, profes- 
sor of speech, Western Reserve, will 
speak on the topic, ‘‘But Is Any- 
body Listening ?’’ 

The Physical Education Division 
on Thursday morning will hear sev- 
eral persons who have been students 
and teachers in other ebuntries dis- 
cuss ‘‘Programs and Philosophies of 
Physical Education in Various Coun- 
tries.’’ At the same time the Health 
Edueation Division will watch dem- 
oxstrations of mouth-to-mouth and 
mouth-to-nose artificial respiration, 
and the Reereation Division will 
listen to an outstanding panel dis- 
euss ‘‘The Role in Recreation Re- 
sponsibility and Services of the 
State Office of Education, the 
Training Institution, and the Local 
Sehool}.’’ 

An innovation for the Midwest 
District convention will be a stu- 
dent breakfast, theme of which is 
**Cleveland, the International Port 
of Call, Where Students and Profes- 
sionals Meet.’’ Harriet Fitchpatrick, 
with an able committee from the 
Cleveland Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Association, is planning this 
unusual event for Friday morning. 

The Combined Division meeting 
will provide convention-goers with 
another unusual experience by bring- 
ing together the directors of health 
and physical educaiion of the Mid- 
west states to discuss ways in which 
they can help us serve the cause of 
fitness. 

The peak of the convention will 
come Friday evening with a demon- 
stration of dances and other activi- 
ties from around the world per- 
formed by some of Cleveland’s out- 
standing national and community 
groups. George Kozak, convention 
manager, and George Seedhouse, of 
Cleveland’s recreation program, are 
collaborating in arranging this fit- 
ting climax to the convention. 

Recreation for everyone is being 
planned with square dances and 
mixers on Wednesday evening and 


Convention 


~ sion on April 3 is a first in Eastern 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Miami Beach, Florida 
April 24-28 

Held in conjunction 

with national convention 


dancing in the Rainbow Room at the 
Hotel Carter on Thursday evening. 

Plan now to attend your Midwest 
convention! Cheek the March issue 
of your JOHPER for the complete 
program! Mail your hotel reserva- 
tion today! The reservation form 
for the Midwest District meeting 
appears on page 66 of this issue. 

George Kozak is convention man-, 
ager for the Midwest. District’s 1960 
Convention. We regret that the Oc- 
tober 1959 issue of the JouRNAL 
listed George Farkas in error. Mr. 
Kozak’s address is Cleveland Board 
of Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
April 3-7 


The Eastern District Convention 
will mest in historic Pittsburgh, Pen- 
nsylvania, this year. The spectacular 
transformation of Pittsburgh’s 
crowded, dilapidated, old downtown 
into an attractive area of open spaces, 
trees pastel-colored skyscrapers has 
caught the imagination of city plan- 
ners and city rebuilders both at 
home and abroad. Come and see this 
billion-dollar face-lifting miracle ! 

America’s early history can be 
relived by taking the historical tour 
of the city. Gateway to the West, 
City of Industrial Marvels, City of 
Culture, Art, and Edueation—Pitts- 
burgh is all of these things and more. 

The Eastern District will be cele- 
brating its forty-first year, and out- 
standing challenging programs have 
been arranged. The General Ses- 


District history, honoring one of the 
district’s outstanding workers. The 
William F. Meredith Memorial Ad- 
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dress has been established to feature,: 
each year, one of the nation’s out- 
standing speakers. Glenn A. Olds, 
president of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has been 
selected to initiate this custom. Dr. 
Olds a dynamic and informative lee- 
tur ., is one of the country’s most 
able college presidents and a speaker 
of national note. Come and hear 
him diseuss the topie ‘‘Critical Con- 
tribution of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation to the Dilem- 
mas of Contemporary Education.’’ 

The Second General Session, 
April 4, will feature Delbert Ober- 
teuffer of Ohio State University. Dr. 
Oberteuffer, who has been honored 
many times by educational organiza- 
tions, is one of the most sought-after 
speakers in our profession. 

The Third General Session and 
Banquet on April 6 will present Ar- 
thur A. Esslinger, president of the 
AAHPER. The Tambouritzans will 
entertain. For those who saw this 
sensational folk dance demonstration 
the last time the district couvention 
was in Pittsburgh, the Tambourit- 
zans need no introduction. These 
students from Duquesne University 
perform in a very authentic and 
highly exciting fashion. 

On Tuesday evening, April 5, 
Catherine Allen of the University 
of Pittsburgh will conduct a Social 
Recreation Institute for all. This 
will be highly entertaining, fun, and 
educational, and you will go home 
with a bundle of ideas on how to 
conduct this type of recreation. 

The daytime schedule on April 4-7 
will be packed with division and 
section meetings covering many 
facets of health, physical education, 
and recreation. An effort has been 
made to implement national confer- 
ences held during the past year. At- 
tend and obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion and emphases for our areas of 
education. The National Confer- 
ence for School Recreation, the Con- 
ference for Fitness of Elementary 
Childen, and the Secondary School 
Fitness Cenference will be given 
program priority. 

The Reereation meetings have 
been given special attention this 
year. Those attending will be sure 
to benefit. Students are welcome to 
attend all meetings and are especial- 
ly invited to attend the Student See- 
tion meeting at which Dr. Esslinger 
will speak. 

Reservation blank for the Eastern 
District Convention appears on page 
52 of the December 1959 JouRNAL. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
April 6-9 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Fargo, North Dakota 
April 6-9 


The conference theme, ‘‘ Relate— 
Translate — Communicate!’’ gives 
indication of the unusual and chal- 
lenging conference that has been 
planned by the Executive Board and 
section officers of the Northwest Dis- 
trict. The Executive Board has ap- 
proved experimentation with a work- 
shop type of conference meeting this 
year. Some sections are to meet as 
part of workshop groups rather than 
as separate sections 

In order to provide adequate time 
the schedule has been set up as fol- 
lows: 


Physical Education Workshop— 
Thursday, April 7 


Health Education Worksh« »— 
Friday, April 8 


Recreation Workshop—Saturday, 
April 9 


The general plan provides for 
speakers in these fields at general 
sessions with small groups working 
in specific areas. 

Outstanding speakers will in- 
clude: Arthur Esslinger, president, 
AAHPER;; Minnie L. Lynn, presi- 
dent-elecet, AAHPER; Thomas 
Tucker, dean, College of Education, 
University of Nevada, Reno; Cath- 
erine Allen, professor, University of 
Pittsburgh; Elsa Schneider, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Wallace Ann Wesley, con- 
sultant on health and fitness, Amer- 
ican Medical Association; Jackson 
Anderson, AAHPER consultant in 
recreation, and Anne Finlayson, 
DGWS vice-president-elect. 

This is a conference no one should 
miss! Sun Valley is a spot everyone 
will enjoy. The program, the site, 
and the speakers will make it a fine 
experience for everyone. 

Reservation blank appears on page 
66, December 1959 issue. 


The Central District Association 
of the AAHPER will hold its an- 
nual convention in Fargo, North 
Dakota, April 6-8, 1960. 

The First General Session, on 
Wednesday, will feature Robert My- 
ers, M.D., and theologian. Honor 
awards will be presented, followed 
by the reception and convention ball. 
The Second General Session, April 
7, will be the Convention Banquet, 
to be held at the Gardner Iotel. 
Harold Deutsch, professor of his- 
tory, University of Minnesota, and 
well-known lecturer and radio and 
television commentator, will speak. 
Square dancing completes the eve- 
ning program. 

At the Third General Session, on 
Friday, special recognition will be 
given to past presidents. In celrbra- 
tion of the AAHPER’s 75th Anni- 
versary, there will be an Anniver- 
sary Jubilee—a surprise program. 

Two meetings will be held by 
each of the following sections: 
Health, Recreation, City Directors, 
Teacher Education, Dance, Camp- 
ing, Men’s Physical Edueation and 
Athletics, Girls and Women’s 
Sports, Therapeutics, and Students. 
The Executive Committee and Leg- 
islative Council will hold meetings 
in connection with the convention. 
The convention will also feature 
school visitations, demonstrations, 
educational and commercial exhibits. 

Metropolitan Fargo boasts a popu- 
lation of 75,000. It is the key city 
of a ‘‘live’’ three-state area and is 
in easy reach from any point by rail, 
bus, car, or plane. The Central Dis- 
trict convention will be one of the 
first to be held in Fargo’s new eivie 
auditorium. The memorial audito- 
rium is conveniently located close to 
hotels, restaurants, and shopping. 

Reservation blank appears on page 
49, December 1959 issue. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAMS for the district associations 
will appear in forthcoming issues of the Journal, as follows: 


Northwest District—February 
Central District—February 
Eastern District—February 


Southwest District—March 
Midwest District—March 
National—March 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
Phoenix, Arizona 
May 4-7 


With the theme ‘‘Living Better,’’ 
Phoenix, Arizona, welcomes dele- 
vates to the Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Southwest District, 
May 4-7, 1960, at the Westward Ho 
Hotel, convention headquarters. This 
city, the capital of Arizona, is lo- 
cated in the Salt River Valley, a rich 
agricultural area which is fast be- 
coming an important industrial cen- 
ter. Here you find western hospi- 
tality at its finest, cosmopolitan 
shops, delightfully smart eating 
places, lovely homes, guest ranches, 
beautiful golf courses, parks, thea- 
ters, museums, art centers, and 
other cultural activities which help 
to make Phoenix a tourist paradise 
of the Southwest. 

The valley is the driest, clearest, 
sunniest resort area ii America, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau. Ideal weather prevails through- 
out most of the year. During warmer 
months, Phoenix is completely air- 
conditioned for your comfort. 

Phoenix is served by American, 
TWA, Western, Bonanza, and Fron- 
tier airlines, Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific railways, and Greyhound and 
Continental Trailways. Four na- 
tional paved highways, U. S. 60, 70, 
80, and 89 enter Phoenix. 

The convention opens at 3:00 
p.m., Wednesday, May 4, with reg- 
istration and exhibits. An open 
house at 7:00 p.m. will enable dele- 
gate to become acquainted before the 
professional meetings begin. 

AAHPER President-Elect Min- 
nie LL. Lynn, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, will address the first 
General Session on Thursday. 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER 
associate executive secretary, will 
represevt the national office as a 
consultant. 

Of particular interest to coaches 
will be the preconvention session 
dinner meeting of the American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine on the topic 
‘‘Weight Training’’ and the meet- 
ing on Saturday morning, ‘‘ Athletic 
Injuries,’’ under the division of 
Therapeutics and Boys’ and Men’s 
Athleties. Other program highlights 
include rhythms for boys and girls, 
a dance workshop and concert, a 
master dance lesson, and demonstra- 


tions in individual sports for girls 
and women and basketball officiat- 
ing. Meeting topies also will include 
elementary school physical educa- 
tion, professional education, and 
latest research. The Health Eduea- 
tion Section will coordinate its pro- 
gram with the Arizona Association 
for Mental Health, tieing in with the 
National Mental Health Week. 

Sessions for student majors in- 
clude a dinner meeting and a dance, 
at which students will have opportu- 
nity to meet outstanding leaders in 
the profession. Bud Brown’s West- 
ern Barn will be the scene of the 
All-Convention Silver Spur Jubilee. 
The Barn is famous both for its 
western dinners and dances and for 
its large collection of western an- 
tiques.. 

Educational tours to health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation facili- 
ties as well as a scenic tour are being 
planned. The All-Convention lunch- 
eon will be the closing general ses- 
sion. The Arizona Association, the 
host state, is doing its utmost to 
make this a memorable convention 
for all Southwest delegates. 

Plan now to attend the conven- 
tion of the Southwest District. A 
reservation blank for hotel accom- 
modations is on page 70 of this issue. 


R. Tait McKenzie Lecture 


Paul Dudley White, M.D., Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
will deliver the R. Tait McKenzie 
Lecture at the 75th Anniversary 
AAHPER Convention. ‘‘Sickness in 
Middle Age’’ is the topic chosen by 
Dr. White, who received national 
and international recognition as one 
of the world’s foremost cardiac spe- 
cialists when he served as a special 
consultant during President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s illness. 

The address will be delivered on 
Wednesday, April 27, 2:00-4:00 
p.m., jointly sponsored by the 
American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation and the AAHPER Physical 
Edueation Division. 

Dr. White was the recipient of the 
Association’s William G. Anderson 
Award, presented in March 1959 at 
the annual convention in Portland, 
Oregon. His citation read, in part: 

‘“‘Dr. White has made 2 genuine 
contribution to the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
through his advocacy of exercise to 
develop and maintain health.’ 


Follow the Sun to Miami Beach 


(Continued from page 27) 
pleasure. For the angler, April 
marks the start of the annual tarpon 
migration into these waters. Charter 
boats and guides are available for 
forays after the ‘‘Silver Kings’’ and 
such other trophies as sailfish, mar- 
lin, bonefish, dolphin, and snook. 

Commercial sightseeing tours are 
available: by boat through the city’s 
miles of inland waterways revealing 
a close look at some of the finest and 
most beautiful residential areas in 
the world; by bus to primary points 
of interest in Miami Beach and on 
the mainland, including such out- 
standing attractions as the Parrot 
and Monkey Jungles, Seaquarium, 
Sernentarium, Rare Bird Farm, and 
the Everglades National Park; and, 
by blimp for a unique view of the 
municipality and the surrounding 
areas. 

Miami Beach in April is a riot of 
color with fabulous tropical flowers 
spreading their gorgeous hues and 
exotic fragrances throughout the 
subtropical atmosphere. Here are 
seen the palm family, royal, coconut, 
and date; fruit trees of citrus, man- 
go, and avocado; and flowering 
shrubs of hibiscus, ixora, poinciana, 
and the colorful-leafed crotons. 

At night, the tempo of activity in 
Miami Beach increases with exciting 
entertainment including night-club 
tours, greyhound racing, concerts, 
sporting events, and full evening 
programs at three community rec- 
reation centers. The complete facili- 
ties of the Miami Beach Recreation 
Department will be open and avail- 
able to families of conventioneers. 
Recreation opportunities within 
reach of all families is the goal of 
the experienced Miami Beach Ree- 
reation Staff. 

In planning your trip to Miami 
Beach, prepare to enjoy an addi- 
tional few days of vacation, too. 
Swimming will be at your hotel door 
—golf, tennis, and fishing almost as 
convenient. The sightseeing trips 
may be made by bus from the heart 
of town or, of course, by automobile 
if you drive to the convention. It is 
quite practical to plan an exciting 
deep-sea fishing trip in the morning, 
an invigorating round of golf in the 
afternoon, and an evening at one of 
the many glamorous night clubs all 
in one day, for Miami Beach is the 
center of one of America’s premier 
vacation lands, and it is waiting for 
you. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN FIGURE SKATING 


BARBARA SOUTHWARD 


Michigan State University 


EGINNING figure skating classes 

are a challenge for both the stu- 
dent and the instructor—challenge 
to the beginner to become aware of 
total body balance and to sense the 
feel for controlling skating edges, 
and challenge to the instructor to 
convey these feelings. 

A main objective of beginning ice 
skating classes is to give the students 
a nodding acquaintance with and ex- 
perience in performing some of the 
basic fundamental figure skating 
skills. This experience should stimu- 
late the students to skate recreation- 
ally to perfect these skills to a great- 
er degree. 

Before the basic fundamental fig- 
ure skating skills can be mastered, 
body balance and skating edges must 
be thoroughly understood and mas- 
tered. Therefore, the skating instruc- 
tor is challenged to present to an 
oftentimes timid and discouraged be- 
ginner the least painful and most 
effective way to learn the funda- 
mentals. 

The manner and methods used in 
teaching each skill depend upon the 
natural ability of the student, the 
size of the class, and the size of the 
skating area. Sometimes, if the class 
situation warrants, it is advisable 
to teach many skills in a short time 
and then go back for a continual re- 
view of the basic skills at a slower 
and more intensified pace. A typical 
one-hour class period would contain : 
a ten-minute warm up, a twenty- 
minute review of the previously 
learned skills, a ten-minute demon- 
stration and class participation in a 
new skill, a fifteen-minute free prac- 
tice, and finally a five-minute review. 

The following is a suggested work 
plan for twenty one-hour beginning 
skating classes for any age level. 


Miss Southward is an instructor in 
the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. She 
teaches ice skating for both the girls 
and the coeducational classes. She 
also has written for JOHPER on 
teaching techniques for beginning 
tennis classes. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Skills Covered in Each Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 
Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 
Lesson 
Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


1—Skating-terms 
Stroking forward 
T-stop 


2—F orward one-foot 
balance 


3—Backward one-foot 
balance 


4—Forward outside edge 
Forward inside edge 


5—Review 
Forward crossovers 


6—Stroking backwards 
7—Forward outside rolls 


8—Backward crossovers 
Backward outside rolls 


9—Forward inside open 
mohawk 


10—Review 


11—Midterm examination 
Stroking forward and 
backward 
T-stop 
Forward crossover 
Mohawk 


12—Chassé 
Forward and back- 
ward outside rolls 


13—Progressive 
Forward outside rolls 


14—Combination: chassé, 
rolls, and mohawks 
(part of Swing 
Dance) 


15—Combination : Pro- 
gressive, forward 
rolls (part of the 
Dutch Waltz) 


16—Forward three turn 
17—Review 
18—Review for final 
19—F inal—retest 
Stroking forward 
Mohawks 
Forward crossover 


20—F inal examination 
Three turn 
Forward and back- 

ward outside rolls 


Suggested Class Formations 
1. Cirele 

Forward crossover; backward 
crossover ; open mohawk; three turn ; 
progressive; and chassé (forward 
and backward). 


2. Lines stroking across the rink 

Forward stroking on a flat; back- 
ward stroking on a flat; stopping; 
one-foot forward balance; one-foot 
backward balance; and forward out- 
side rolls. 


3. Columns or squads going across 
or down the rink 
Forward outside rolls and back- 
ward outside rolls. 


4. Against boards (holding on to the 
edge of the rink) 

Bend and rise of knee ; push-off for 
one-foot balance forward or back- 
ward; forward open mohawk; and 
three turn. 


5. Partners 
Partner criticism of balance and 
stroke; stroking backwards on flats 


(closed dance position — partners 
face each other) ; backward crossover 
(closed dance position — partners 


face each other) ; forward open mo- 
hawk; forward and backward out- 
side rolls; three turn; forward and- 
backward chassé; and forward pro- 
gressive (killian position—partners 
side by side). 


Explanation of Terms 


1. Each figure skate blade is hollow 
ground; thus, on each blade, there 
are two edges—an inside and an out- 
side. Skating on an edge always 
takes the skate in a circle. 

2. When skating on an edge, the 
inside shoulder means the shoulder 
which is toward the inside of the 
curve being made. The outside shoul- 
der is the shoulder on the outside of 
the curve. This is always the same 
whether skating on an inside or an 
outside edge. 

3. Employed skate, leg, or shoul- 
der means the skate, leg, or shoulder 
on the side bearing the weight‘of the 
body. 

4. Free skate, leg, or shoulder 
means the skate, leg, or shoulder 
which is not bearing the weight of 


the body. 
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3. Free foot beside employed foot; 
both knees bent, arms squared. 


5. When the arms are in opposi- 
tion, the free arm and shoulder are 
forward when the free leg is back. 
The hips and shoulders rotate in 
opposition to each other. 

6. The leading leg, when skating 
backwards, means that the free leg 
is extended in back of the body. It 
leads the path of the tracing. 

7. The trailing leg, when skating 
backwards, means that the free leg 
is extended in front of the body. It 
follows the path of the tracing. 

8. The continuous axis is an imagi- 
nary line running around the rink. 
A lobe is any step or sequence of 
steps on one side of the continuous 
axis approximating a semicircle in 
shape. The transverse axis is an 
imaginary line intersecting the con- 
tinuous axis at a right angle. 

9. Abbreviations. 

L—left O—outside F—forward 
R—right I—inside B—backward 


Brief Digest of Skills and Lead-Ups 


Here is a digest of the skills and 
the lead-ups to be used in the first 
four lessons. The digest emphasizes 
body balance and body lean on to a 
skating edge, shoulder rotation and 
unwinding (checking rotation), op- 
position of hip rotation and shoulder 
rotation, and the knee action. These 
four factors are the important ele- 
ments which make a skill effective, 
efficient, and graceful. 


STROKING FORWARD 
Procedure 
1. Starting position with one foot 
pointed in the desired direction and 
(Continued on page 68) 


4. (lower left) Change weight to free 
foot. Free arm forward, free leg back. 


5. (below) Free foot beside employed 
foot. Both knees bent, arms squared. 


PRACTICE ROUTINES 


An excellent way to improve skating 
skills is to practice out of class in 
stockinged feet. There are several 
practice routines which are very effec- 
tive, including imagining stroking for- 
ward or backward, as shown in the 
opposite column. In this out-of-class 
practice routine, emphasize one foot 
balance and knee bend. Shown below 
is chair sitting and rising, with leg 
level with the chair seat and parallel 
to the floor. Other excellent exercises 
are balancing on one foot and imagi- 
nary crossovers. Pictures show college 
student Ernestine Russell, a champion 
gymnast and beginning figure skater. 
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EACHING... 


Make It an Island of Exceilence 
in a World of Mediocrity 


CLIFFORD G. ~.EWIS 


University of Georgia 


E LIVE in a world of medioe- 
Wir in the Century of the 
Common Man, in the era of ‘‘ getting 
by.’’ In teaching, it is 4 time of do- 
ing just enough to ensure acceptance 
by our colleagues and students. If 
we take an intellectual approach to 
teaching, we are often called ‘‘egg- 
heads.’’ If we concentrate our efforts 
in a specialized field, we are said to 
have a ‘‘one-track mind.’’ The com- 
monness and averageness of this con- 
dition is appalling, and it is too often 
associated with the teaching profes- 
sion. 


We have chosen to teach because 
we want to teach. We should not be 
hostile and defensive concerning our 
profession. Above all, we should not 
be uncertain of the role we play in 
society. Too often we use phrases 
such as ‘‘educating the whole child,’’ 
‘learn by doing,’’ and ‘‘integrating 
the school and community,’’ which 
have little relationship to the medi- 
ocrity of the performances of the 
teacher. We sometimes become dis- 
traught with the complacency in the 
field of teaching. 


Most of us desire excellence in 
teaching, but too few of us are will- 
ing to work hard enough to obtain it. 


Miss Lewis is assistant professor 
in the Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education for Men and Women. 
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It is much easier to continue to ad- 
minister a task in the same way, 
Progress and change of direction are 
neglected. We say that a well-beaten 
path is smoother, so why take a nar- 
row, rugged trail? 

i 


Most teachers have greater poten- 
tial than they use. Here are three 
helpful suggestions for us as we look 
into the mirror of mediocrity in 
teaching. 


The first point, and the most sig- 
nificant, is that we have a belief or 
purpose in what we are doing. Care- 
ful consideration has been given to 
our chosen vocation. We have used 
integrity, intelligence, and enthusi- 
asm in choosing our careers. Teach- 
ing physical education is satisfying 
and meaningful to each of us per- 
sonally. We believe in what we are 
doing because we have established a 
set of principles, which are accept- 
able and satisfying. These principles 
are based on scientific facts which 


compose the general philosophy by 
which we live. We have organized 
our experiences as well as the experi- 
ences of others into a pattern which 
gives a purpose for teaching. We 
strive to do better than just average 
or medium work in our teaching 
simply because we believe in it. 


The second point can merely be 
stated as toi. It means to do the 
task which confronts you, whether it 
pleases you or not. We often become 
bogged down with the routine events 
of each day until we fail to realize 
the significance of each minor task. 
We sometimes forget that each situa- 
tion is a new situation, that each in- 
dividual is a different person, that 
each word may have a new connota- 
tion to a new group. For much of 
the work which we do there will be 
no test, no evaluation, no praise, no 
criticism. We do it because we know 
that hard work usually gets better 
results. We know that growth in 
teaching depends upon the voluntary 
effort each of us makes. 


The third point may be called 
vision. We need vision to uphold the 
excellence in teaching to which we 
aspire. If we assume that this is 
**someone else’s business’’ or ‘‘ every- 
one’s business,’’ then rapidly it 
turns out to be no one’s business. We 
need wisdom, courage, imagination, 
and creative ability. We must be 
openminded, unlimited in our scope, 
to see the possibilities and opportu- 
nities of our profession. We need 
vision for our own professional fu- 
tures, but, more important, vision 
is necessary for the continued ad- 
vancement of education. We are but 
small pebbles in the pool of ‘‘ideas,’’ 
but it is individuals with ideas who 
promote freshness in the teaching 
profession. 


Yes, we live in a world of medioc- 
rity in many ways, but there is a 
great potential for the teacher who 
understands the basie principles 
which justify why he is doing what 
he is doing, who is willing to work 
hard at many tasks, and above all 
who has vision in his teaching. 
Teaching does not have to be a pro- 
fession where there is mediocrity. It 
does not have to be ordinary. It can 
be an island of excellence. * 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HE PROFESSION heait! 
T education is relatively young 
and as yet has not clearly defined 
its purposes and goals. Since a elari- 
fication of basic beliefs is essential 
to the definition of goals and pur- 
poses, it is time to examine our be- 
liefs and define our purposes and set 
some goals for the profession. What 
do we believe about health? 

The World Health Organization 
has defined health as ‘‘complete 
physical, mental, and social well- 
being, and not merely freedom from 
disease or infirmity.”’ The Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Edueation of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Medical Association in an early re- 
port (1941) emphasized the ‘‘ physi- 
eal, mental, social, and moral’’ as- 
pects of health. 

The comparatively recent develop- 
ment of the psychosomatic emphasis 
in medical science supported by the 
emphasis on a satisfactory spiritual 
philosophy seems to justify a broad 
interpretation of health. In light of 
this interpretation, health is here 
defined as physical, emotional, spir- 
itual, and social well-being. 


Four-fold Symmetry 


To illustrate the four-fold nature 
of health, we may think of life as 
represented by a sphere, with seg- 
ments consisting of the four aspects 
of health—physical, emotional, spir- 
itual, and social. Only as long as 
the parts of the sphere remain in 
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J. KEOGH RASH 


Indiana University 


balance and symmetry is maintained 
may the ball be thrown or rolled 
accurately. 

In this age of speed, it is not diffi- 
cult to realize the importance of 
symmetry if the ball is to roll along 
life’s highway with any degree of 
stability. The driver of a speeding 
automobile soon realizes the impor- 
tance of a talanced wheel. The pres- 
ence of a boot in an automobile tire 
may not be noticed at low speeds, 
but as speed is inereased the extra 
weight of the boot is multiplied by 
centrifugal force, creating an intol- 
erable, hazardous condition. 

This is not unlike the health pic- 
ture for an individual. Failure to 
maintain symmetry through neglect 
of any aspect of health results in an 
unbalanced individual. Such en in- 
dividual may get along very well un- 
der ordinary circumstances, but in 
times of catastrophe or undr the 
pressure of the present stresses of 
life, he runs a great risk of cracking 
up and will certainly do so if the 
stress becomes great enough. 


Dr. Rash is an associate professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Health and Safety in the School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. He has served as vice-presi- 
dent for health education of the 
Indiana AHPER and has written 
extensively for professional journals. 


Symmetry in the sphere ef health 
as maintained or achieved by proper 
attention to the four-fold develop- 
ment is increasingly vital as the pace 
of life continues to accelerate. Fail- 
ure to give attention to conservation 
of any aspect of health places the 
individual in jeopardy. Each indi- 
vidual must give proper attention to 
being a well-rounded individual. 

It is important that we recognize 
the inter-relatedness of the four as- 
pects of health. As recognized in the 
development of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, no single aspect of life exists 
independently of the others. Physi- 
cal, emotional, social, and spiritual 
well-being are so interrelated and 
interdependent as at times to be in- 
distinguishable. In health, many 
factors appear in more than one as- 
pect. Above all, health is not and 
cannot be static or compartmental- 
ized, 


_ The Crown of Health 


Health would seem to be the most 
important single aspect of life. In 
terms of monetary or property value, 
fame, influence, or prestige, it is im- 
possible to place a value on health. 
There is an old Egyptian saying 
which illustrates the importance and 
common feeling about health: 
‘“‘Health is a crown upon the well 
man’s head but no one ean see it but 
a sick man.’’ Nothing in life is so 
taken for granted when possessed, or 
so sorely missed when gone, as is 
health. 

This fact suggests an important 
consideration in health education, a 
philosophical basis. If health is so 
commonly the concern of the sick 
only it may be that we are failing to 
emphasize those aspects of health 
which are challenging to well per- 
sons. Furthermore, we are certainly 
failing to take advantage of teach- 
able moments. For example, few 
hospitals and almost no physicians 
have a health educator on their staff 
to assist the patient or his family in 
the solution of health problems or 
in living within known limitations. 


Health Education 


The American Association of 
School Administrators has suggested 
that ‘‘the goal of intelligent self- 
direction of health behavior by every 
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person in our society is an ideal to- 
ward which to strive.’’ In other 
words, the health educated individ- 
ual will be able to intelligently di- 
rect his own behavior concerning 
physical, emotional, spiritual, and 
social problems. Health behavior, in 
this instance, includes such things as 
personal hygiene, selection and pur- 
chase of health supplies, medical 
services, acceptable attitudes in so- 
cial relationships, and a satisfactory 
and stabilizing spiritual experience. 
This does not imply meeting all of 
one’s needs by himself. Indeed, this 
would not be intelligent direction if 
one were to try. 

Within the school program there 
are two broad classifications of health 
education, direct and indirect. In- 
direct health education (incidental 
or concomitant learnings) accrues 
from one’s everyday experiences; 
this is the kind of education repre- 
sented by getting accustomed to 
clean surroundings and feeling un- 
comfortable when they are not clean. 
Direct health education is health in- 
struction—the process of providing 
opportunities for learning experi- 
ences which will favorably influence 
knowledge, attitudes, and practices 
resulting in intelligent self-direction 
of health behavior. 

Health instruction may be thought 
of as the process, health education 
as the result. Health instruction 
may be provided effectively in health 
education courses (the concentrated 
health course) or in units or lessons 
in other (usually related) courses. 
In the latter, the method employed 
may be either through direct teach- 
ing or through correlation, that is, 
showing the relationship of the 
health problem to the subject being 
studied. 

Isa’t every teacher a_ health 
teacher? We might also justifiably 
ask, isn’t every teacher an English 
teacher, a mathematics teacher, or a 
history teacher? The answer is both 
yes and no: yes, to the extent that 
every teacher should make use of 
opportunities to strengthen the 
learnings in these areas, to correct 
errors, and to insist on proper usage, 
but no in the sense that it is not pos- 
sible for everyone to be responsible 
for everything. We have not as yet 
been able to provide enough teachers 
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of knowledge to ensure the success- 
ful conduct of a completely inte- 
grated program of education. If, or 
perhaps when, we are able to staff 
our schools with teachers each of 
whom is a composite grammarian- 
mathematician - scientist - historian - 
sociologist-health educator, at ap- 
proximately the master’s degree 
level in each area, we might assume 
that we have a staff capable of con- 
ducting the completely integrated 
program, thus making everyone a 
health teacher. 

In the meantime, except for the 
lower elementary grades, we would 
do well to direct our efforts toward 
providing direct health instruction 
plus coordination of the efforts of all 
who are working in areas related to 
health education. At the same time, 
all school personnel must see their 
relationships to health. 

Health is not an end in itself; it is 
a means to the end of a fuller, richer, 
more enjoyable life which will make 
possible a higher service to man- 
kind. Furthermore, it is a safe as- 
sumption that health will not be con- 
served by making it the primary ob- 
jective of life. Important as it is, it 
loses its proper place in our perspec- 
tive of life and remains, like the will- 
0-the-wisp, always just outside one’s 
grasp when it becomes the primary 
objective. 


Cc enservation of Health 


The nature of health is such that. 
efforts of kealth education should be 
directed toward conserving health. 
With some notable exceptions, one’s 
quality of health is seldom better 
than that with which one is endowed 
at birth. Like a spool of thread of 
unknown length it may be unwound 
at varying speeds. Too frequently 
the thread is broken and life ends 
without playing out the maximum 


thoroughly grounded in all aspects 


potential. Disease, stress, depriva- 
tion, dissipation, unhygienie living, 
overwork, loss of sleep, and other 
seemingly minor factors take their 
toll and unwind the spool at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

Medical science may at times need 
to be called on to assist nature in re- 
storing the healthful condition of 
the organism. Health education can 
be of assistance to medical science 
through the development of intell- 
gent self-direction of health be- 
havior, thus conserving health and 
rendering less likely the need for 
restoring health. It is important that 
health education be distinguished 
from the practice of medicine. We 
should understand that one of the 
most important contributions of 
health education is to promote intel- 
ligent recognition of the need for 
medical attention and proper selec- 
tion and use of health services. 

Just as health education can re- 
sult from other educational expe- 
riences, so are there concomitants 
resulting from health instruction. In 
terms of the objectives of education, 
health instruction will be recognized 
as making direct and _ significant 
contribution to the objectives of 
health, citizenship, worthy home 
membership, and ethical character. 
It may also contribute, but perhaps 
less directly, te the objectives of vo- 
eation, worthy use cf leisure time, 
and command of fundamental proc- 
esses. 

Health instruction provides count- 
less opportunities for the liberal or 
cultural education. However, we 
must not lose the proper perspective 
for health education. Its aim is in- 
telligent self-direction of health be- 
havior. To the extent it is able to 
realize this aim, it may be said to be 
successful and justifiable as an in- 
tegral part of the educational pro- 
gram. * 


The healthy person is one who enjoys physical, emotional, 
social, and spiritual well-being. Balance of all phases of 
health is essential as the basis for meeting the continuing 
stresses and crises of living in today’s world. Health can be 
conserved through intelligent direction of health behavior 
better than it can be regained when lost. 
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FOUR ARTICLES BRING IDEAS AND INFORMATION TO KINDLE ENTHUSIASM 
FOR THIS IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO FITNESS 


i Solutions to the problems involved 
in including gymnastics in the school 
physical education program 


BH Application of the Gestalt principles 
of learning to tumbling and stunts 


History, objectives, and unique 
contributions of natural gymnastics 


A four-year plan for equipping a 
complete gymnastic plant 


WHY NO GYMNASTICS? 


IRVIN E. FARIA 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


Ask the high school administra- 
tor, teacher, or chairman of the de- 
partment of physical education why 
gymnastics is not included in the 
curriculum and the answers are 
similar to these: ‘‘We do not have 
anyone who is qualified to teach 
gymnasties.’’ ‘‘It is too difficult to 
teach gymnastics to our large 
classes.’’ ‘‘Not enough students are 
interested in the activity.’’ ‘‘The 
equipment is custly.’’ It’s time 
we stop and examine these answers. 
Are they the real reasons or excuses 
why gymnastics is not in the pro- 
gram ? 


No Qualified Teachers? 


If members of the physical educa- 
tion staff are graduates of an ac- 
credited institution, there is no rea- 
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son why they should be incompetent 
as teachers of gymnastic activities. 
Even if the teachers can not demon- 
strate all of the stunts, they can do 
an effective dnd efficient job of 
teaching gymnastics. They can, with 
some practice, demonstrate the basic 
skills, and the ability to do this 
much is oftentimes more than suf- 
ficient. 

As an example, here is the method 
by which the instructors at one high 
school solved the demonstration 
problem. For a period of two weeks 
prior to the instructional block on 
gymnastics, the entire physical edu- 
cation staff, often accompanied by 
members of the girls’ department, 
spent the lunch hour in the gym- 
nasium taking part in an informal 
gymnastie clinic. Each instructor 


shared his knowledge of gymnastics 
with other members of the staff. Ele- 
mentary fundamentals were learned 
along with techniques of spotting 
various skills. All the apparatus 
plus mat work and free exercise 
were included in the clinic. All the 
instructors attempted those stunts 
which they felt were basic to teach- 
ing gymnastics. For many of the 
instructors this type of clinic served 
as an exeeilent review of the method 
class they took while attending col- 
lege At the conclusion of two weeks 
all the staff members felt quite con- 
fident of doing a satisfactory in- 
structional job in teaching gymnas- 
ties. Also, some of the instructors, 
to their amazement, became quite 
skillful. 

When instruction began, it was 
observed that once the students 
learned the basie stunts, a few stu- 
dents became skillful enough to 
demonstrate from verbal instruction 
the more difficult stunts. As a result, 
there was no need for the instructor 
to demonstrate these advanced skills. 
However, a knowledge of spotting 
technique and performance tech- 
nique was necessary for the instruc- 
tor. It is not demonstration ability 
which is needed by many coaches, 
but interest, enthusiasm, and a de- 
sire to teach. 


Classes Too Large? 


Class size can be compensated for 
through organization. Three basic 
methods of organization may be 
used effectively. The first is the class 
method. The instructor gathers the 
class around him in a semi-cirele and 
explains or demonstrates the stunt. 
The students then line up in their 
respective squads and perform the 
stunt at the command of the instruc- 
tor. The number of squads depends 
upon the duplicate pieces of appa- 
ratus or mats available. This method 
of instruction is recommended for 
beginning classes and particularly 
for tumbling and trampoline in- 
struction. 
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The second method of organiza- 
tion is'the squad method. The class 
is divided into a number of squads, 
each working independently of the 
other under the guidance and super- 
vision of a squad leader, usually on 
a different piece of apparatus each 
day. This type of organization re- 
quires that special instruction be 
given the squad leaders after school 
or any time during the day when the 
leaders and instructor are able to 
work together. The instructor pre- 
pares the lessons for each squad 
leader to follow. He then roams 
from squad to squad acting as a su- 
pervisor, aiding the squad leader 
and offering helpful suggestions to 
the students. 

This squad method may be used 
in three variations. In the station- 
ary squad, students remain at one 
apparatus the entire period. The 
rotating squad, at spaced intervals, 
rotates from one apparatus to ane 
other. In the selection squad, stu- 
dents select the apparatus they wish 
to work on and remain there the 
entire period. This last method is 
not highly recommended because of 
the limitations a student will place 
upon himself. 

The third organizational method 
is the free-play metho@, in which 
the students do as they wish, and 
little instruction is given. This is 
the least desirable method of organi- 
zation for day-after-day use, but it is 
of value for practice periods and 
during student skill check periods. 


Not Enough Interest? 


It is a fallacy to say gymnastics is 
not in a curriculum because there is 
not enough interest, when such a 
program has never been properly 
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organized and attempted. Few stu- 
dents really know what their inter- 
ests are until various types of expe- 
riences are presented to them. The 
author’s observations at all levels of 
education indicate there is no in- 
terest creating problem for gymnas- 
tie activities. The motivating force 
is primarily self-contained ; it is nat- 
ural to want to climb, hang, and 


Gymnastics can make many important 
contributions to the achievement of 
physical education objectives at all 
levels, from competitive gymnastics 
(demonstrated by a scissors on the side 
horse, below, and a shoulder stand on 
the still rings, right, by high school 


students) to simple stunts (as shown 
by fifth grade girls performing three- 


legged stools, below). The interest is ‘ 


there among the students; it is up to 
the school to capture it by adding gym- 
nastics to physical education programs. 


jump. Student interest exists—the 
problem rests with the instructor. 


Cost Too Great? 

There is no doubt that gymnastic 
equipment is costly. However, this 
is a long-term investment, for the 
apparatus lasts for many years, 
oftentimes outlasting the life of the 
eymnasium. From a comparative 
budget viewpoint, the annual ex- 
pense of football, basketball, and 
baseball would provide a school with 
several mats and gymnastic appara- 
tus. In terms of students served, 
equipment expense can very easily 
be justified. Only a select few use 
the football and baseball equipment ; 
however, every student in the school, 
including boys and girls, can use the 
mats and gymnastic apparatus. 

Gymnastie activity plays a vital 
part in the growth and developmen- 
tal process of life. The evidences of 
physical fitness and other tests have 
shown the need for gymnastic ac- 
tivity in our schools. There is a 
challenge to be met; gymnastics 
should become a part of the physical 
education curriculum at all levels of 
education. * 


Mr. Faria is gymnastic coach and 
instructor in physical education and 
health education at Sacramento 
State College. His assignments in- 
clude teaching methods and tech- 
nique classes and direction of men’s 
intramurals. 
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GESTALT 
APPROACH 


GLENN G. DAHLEM 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in education during the last 
20 years has been the application of 
the principles of the Gestalt School 
of Psychology to the teaching proc- 
ess. Unit teaching, the overview ap- 
proach, and emphasis on felt needs 
all reflect the influence of this con- 
tribution of the behavioral psychol- 
ogists. Physical education has not 
been lax in the application of Ges- 
talt principles to its own particular 
teaching situations. The teachers of 
rhythmical and dance activities and 
the coaches of team athletics have 
taken the lead in this regard. 

A physical education activity that 
can also be readily taught using the 
Gestalt approach is tumbling and re- 
lated stunts. Tumbling activities 
may be grouped logically into fam- 
ilies of similar stunts. The applica- 
tion of Gestalt psychology occurs 
when these families are recognized 
for what they are and their existence 
is pointed out to the student. Too 
frequently, particular tumbling 
stunts, such as the forward roll, or 
the head and hand stand, are 
thought of as isolated entities by 
the student, merely because they 
were presented to him as such. 

The various stunts ean be ana- 
lyzed and categorized in terms of the 
action deseribed by the human body 
in the execution of these stunts. Two 
basic, self-evident tumbling-stunt 
families are easily delimited: (1) 
rolls, cartwheels, and turns, or those 
activities that involve rotation of 
the human bedy in one of three 
planes, and (2) stands and balances, 
or those activities which involve bal- 
ancing the body in some way other 
than merely standing erect upon the 
feet. 

The first basie family, containing 
stunts that involve a turning, or ro- 
tation of the body, may be divided 
into three subfamilies, one for each 
possible plane of bodily movement. 
The first subfamily of the first 


Mr. Dahlem is studying for his 
master’s degree in education at 
Winona State College, Winona, Min- 
nesota, and has already had articles 
published in Athletic Journal and 
Scholastic Coach. 


basic family consists of stunts that 
turn or roll the body in a forward 


_or rearward plane. It contains the 


forward and backward roll, the 
front ana back handspring, and the 
forward and backward somersault. 
A second subfamily, consisting of 
stunts which turn the body in a side- 
ward plane, contains the left and 
right cartwheels, and their varia- 
tions. The third subfamily, con- 
sisting of stunts that turn or spin 
the body on its long axis, contains 
the simple log roll, the Russian bear 
wheel or ‘‘coffee grinder,’’ and the 
double Russian bear wheel with the 
body in a horizontal or inclined po- 
sition, and the pirouette and double 
pirouette with the body upright. 
These stunts may be executed to the 
left and right. 

The second basic family, stands 
and balances, may be divided into 
two subfamilies: stands, with the 
feet raised high over the head and 
witn the back arched, and other bal- 


ances. The first subfamily contains 


such activities as the head and hand- 
forearm stand, hand stand, and 
‘‘ear’’ stand. In the second sub- 
family are found the knee-on-elbow 
balanee, the one-legged horizontal 
body balance, one-legged balance 
leaning sideward with free thigh ab- 
ducted, and the head-and-toe bal- 
ance, to name a few. 

The knowledge of the over-all per- 
spective becomes especially meaning- 
ful when combined tumbling stunts 
are attempted. For example, a stunt 
that involves a roll and a stand, thus 
including an activity from each of 
the two basic families, can be seen 
and understood much more clearly 
when its place in the over-all stunt 
hierarchy is obvious. The backward 
roll into a head and handstand, the 
forward roll and chest roll down 
(involving a momentary ‘‘ear’’ 
stand), and cartwheel into a one- 
legged horizontal body balance are 
examples of such combined stunts. 

The application of Gestalt psy- 
chology to a given learning situation 
oceurs when the entire perspective, 
or the whole, is made clear to the 
student before he is asked to grasp 
a given part of the same material. 
When tumbling stunts are presented 
in the form of members of families 
and subfamilies, and in logical skill 
progressions from easy to difficult, 
any given stunt becomes naturally 
easier to understand and learn, be- 
cause it is seen as one small compo- 
nent part of an entire sequential 
hierarchy. * 


NATURAL 
GYMNASTICS 


Its Origin and Task 


WERNER HAAS 


Springfield College 


Natural gymnastics is often mis- 
takenly thought of as just another 
variation of the traditional patterns 
in gymnastics. However, it repre- 
sents a system that derives its prin- 
ciples from a modern pedagogical 
outlook; it is an approach defying 
many of the old accepted forms 
which held—and sometimes still 
hold—this branch of physical educa- 
tion in an iron grip of regimenta- 
tion. 

A short review of the development 
of gymnastics helps to explain this 
system. The German ‘‘Turnfater’’ 
Jahn is rightly called the originator 
of organized gymnastics. He saw in 
this type of exercise a means to fos- 
ter the development of a national 
system of physical education for his 
country. He invented much of our 
apparatus, which to him were only 
substitutes for trees to climb, brooks 
to jump over, and fences to vault 
over. Jahn is sometimes faisely la- 
beled as the man who introduced 
that type of formal gymnastics 
which later flourished in the schools 
and Turnvereins on the continent 
and was transplanted to this coun- 
try, mainly through the influx of 
German and Seandinavian immi- 
grants. On the contrary, Jahn be- 
lieved strongly in a natural and free 
type of gymnastics. It was his suc- 
cessors, such as Spiess-Maul in Ger- 
many and Ling in Sweden, who ad- 
voeated regimented forms of gym- 
nastics, concentrating on body me- 
chanies, drills, and calisthenics which 
put major stress on discipline and 
physical health. These men deserve 
credit for the systematic and scien- 
tific approach which they gave to 
this new form of physical exercise, 
but at the same time, they made it 
artificial and static. 


Dr. Haas is assistant professor of 
social science and physical education. 
He has contributed to the Journal in 
the past and is the author of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis—Gymnastics’’ in the 1958-59 
AAU Yearbook. 
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In the years after World War I 
a new concept of education devel- 
oped. Natural gymnastics can be 
classified as a logical outgrowth of 
an era in education in which autoc- 
racy gave way to democracy, fun in 
learning opposed regimentation, and 
educational psychology began to 
stress a more child-centered outlook 
in the process of learning. The old 
formal gymnastics, based on the pat- 
terns of nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean educational thought, was 
doomed to become a dead branch on 
the tree of modern physical educa- 
tion. 

The question arose: Has gymnas- 
tics outlived its usefulness in a 
modern system of education? Natu- 
ral gymnastics has greatly helped to 
reaffirm the values of gymnasties. 
The ‘leaders of this movement, who 
introduced this new approach to the 
schools of the continent, were Dr. 
Karl Gaulhofer, director of physical 
education at the University of Vien- 
na, 1919-1931, and at the Institute 
of Physical Education in Amster- 
dam, Holland, 1931-1943, and his 
colleague, Dr. Margaret Streicher. 

What are the major concepts 
which explain and justify the name 
‘‘natural gymnastics’’? 


1. All exercises are selected to fit 
the physical and psychological stage 
of development of the participant, 
whose needs for total growth become 
the ultimate criteria for type, qual- 
ity, and execution of the exercise. 


2. The exercises include all phases 
of human motor skills, such as walk- 
ing, running, jumping, throwing. 
There is stress on variety rather 
than specialization. 


3. All exercises are practiced out- 
doors whenever possible. 


4. The method of instruction is 
based on the principle that the 
teacher creates ‘‘objectives’’ of ex- 
ercises without insisting on estab- 
lished patterns of execution; he 
stimulates the originality of the par- 
ticipant, encouraging him to rely on 
his own ability to adapt his physical 
and emotional potentials for master- 
ing the set objective. Formal in- 
struction and drill never precede, 
but follow, preliminary attempts. 
Too much and too early demonstra- 
tion of exercises is avoided, particu- 
larly when working with smaller 
children. 

5. The style in which exercises 
are executed stresses natural rather 


(Continued on page 70) 
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An example of a well-equipped gymnastic plant is that above at the Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, developed by Guy Nesom and John Piscopo. 


PURCHASE AND MAINTENANCE 
OF GYMNASTIC EQUIPMENT 


BARRY L. JOHNSON 


Centenary College of Louisiana 
Shreveport 


A revival of interest in gymnastic 
programs is apparent in many 
schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. Because of the lack 
of gymnastic programs in the past, 
however, many physical education 
and athletic directors know little 
about the sport and the equipment 
necessary for an adequate program. 
When they purchase equipment 
listed under the heading of gymnas- 
ties, they often get several very ex- 
pensive pieces of heavy apparatus 
which cannot be used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

During the last few years, equip- 
ment expenses have soared to new 
heights and a great deal of money 
may be wasted unless equipment is 
purchased carefully and maintained 
properly. It is essential that every 
director know equipment thoroughly 
and be acquainted with the methods 
by which gymnastic equipment 


might be purchased and eared for. 
This article outlines a program 
which may be used in developing 
and maintaining a gymnastic plant. 


Preliminary Planning 

Before starting ont to secure gym- 
nastic equipment, ihe director should 
thoroughly familiarize himse!f with 
all aspects of the sport. For exam- 
ple, he should learn which events are 
included in competitive gymnastics 
and the official requirements for 
gymnastic apparatus in college and 
AAU competition. If the director 
wishes to develop a_ well-rounded 
gymn. -‘¢ program, he will need to 
take into consideration that type of 
equipment which can be used for 
class work, exhibitions, and compe- 
tition. 

Before the initial purchase, the 
director should : 

1. Order an official gymnastic rules 
book. This book lists the official events in 
gymnastics, as well as the official stand 
ards for each piece of equipment. 

2. Secure a eatalog from each of the 
various companies that produce gymnastic 
equipment. 
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3. Find or prepare a suitable place in 
the gymnasium for apparatus and mats. 
Such things as floor space, ceiling height, 
and the type of flooring should be taken 
into consideration. 

4. Select that type of equipment which 
best meets the needs of his school. 

The approximate cost of the vari- 
ous pieces of official gymnastic ap- 
paratus and equipment is listed as 
follows: 


Trampoline 

Side Horse 

Parallel Bars 

High Bar 

Wooden Rings with straps 
Rope—20 ft. 

Beat Board 

Six Mats 5’ x 10’ x 2” 
Three Mats 5’ x 20’ x 2” 
Two Mats 3’ x 8’ x 1” 
One Mat 3’ x 5’ x 1” 
Safety Belt 


$550.00 
350.00! 
450.00 
150.00 
45.00 
$ 30.00 
35.002 
351.00 
351.00 
45.00 
14.00 
10.00 
TOTAL $2381.00 
The equipment listed above would 
make up a complete gymnastic 
plant. More mats should be added to 
the gym as the need arises; they 
may be ordered in any length, width, 
and thickness (the above mats are 
listed as examples). 


Developing the Gymnastic Plant 


Gymnastic equipment is expen- 
sive; once it has been acquired, 


however, it will not have to be re- 
placed for many years. Since most 
schools cannot afford a complete 
gymnastic plant in one year’s time, 
the director will need to develop a 
long-range plan for the purchase of 
equipment. For example, a school 
with $1,500 in the budget for the 
purchase of equipment each year 
should develop a four-year plan 
similar to the one that follows: 

The first yea®, purchase a trampo- 
line along with three 20’ tumbling 
mats. These two events should be 
started first because they are excit- 
ing and will generate interest in 
gymnastics from the very start. 
Also, tumbling and trampoline will 
develop fundamentals which will 
‘have great carry over value for the 
other pieces of apparatus. Thus, it 
would be possible to provide tum- 
bling, trampoline, and free exercise* 
at an approximate cost of $900. 

The second year, purchase parallel 
bars, rings, and six 5’ x 10° safety 


1The side horse is also the long horse 
minus the pommels, 

“The beat board, which is an inexpensive 
take-off board for jumping the long horse, 
ean be made in a local wood-craft shop for 
approximately $10. 

3Free exercise makes use of open floor 
space and requires no equipment. 
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mats. Second-year expenses for 
equipment would total approximate- 
ly $846. 

The third year, add a side horse 
and a high bar to the gym plant. 
These two pieces of apparatus would 
involve an approximate cost of $500. 

The fourth year, complete the 
gymnastic plant with the addition 
of a 20’ rope, beat board, safety belt, 
and three small apparatus mats. 
This would total less than $140. 


Each year after the fourth year, 
expenses for gymnastics should de- 
crease greatly over the previous year. 
Normally, after the gymnastic plant 
has been completed, the only ex- 
penses that will arise each year will 
be for new safety ropes and a sup- 
ply of safety chalk. 

If a gymnastic team or club is de- 
sired, uniforms will be another item 
to be considered in the four-year 
plan. Complete uniforms for a ten- 
man team will cost less than $250 
and will last many years if properly 
eared for. 


Supplementary Equipment 


Supplementary gymnastic equip- 
ment should be purchased only after 
all of the official equipment has been 
acquired. Too often in the past, 
schools have purchased supplemen- 
tary equipment first and have had 
to operate a limited program until 
standard equipment could be or- 
dered. 

Some examples of supplementary 
equipment are as follows: 

1. Bueck—may be used for vaulting and 
basie side horse movements. 

2. Short Horse—is usually _ slightly 
larger than the buek and comes equipped 
with two removable pommels. It is also 
used for vaulting and side horse move- 


~ ments. 


3. Paralletts—is a small piece of equip- 
ment built close to the ground. It is used 
for learning elementary parallel bar stunts. 

4. Vaulting Box—a substitute for the 
long horse. 

5. Springboard —is useful in learning 
basic tumbling stunts. 

While supplementary equipment 
is useful in learning various stunts, 
it cannot completely take the place 
of standard equipment. An ade- 
quate program can exist without it. 


Homemade Equipment 


Although many schools can afford 
to procure an entirely commercially 
produced gymnastic plant in a four- 
year period or less, some schools 
must extend their acquisition of 
gymnastic equipment over a longer 


period of time or resort to the use of 
homemade apparatus. 

When funds for the purchase of 
apparatus are not available, a gym- 
nastics teacher can still develop a 
gymnastie plant by using his own 
initiative. Equipment such as paral- 
lel bars, vaulting boxes, beat boards, 
high bars, trampolines, and rings 
may be inexpensively constructed 
in school workshops or in local wood 
and metal workshops. Care must 
be taken to make such equipment as 
near to official standards as possible, 
and extreme caution must be exer- 
cised to ensure safe construction. 


Maintenance, Care and 
Cleaning of Apparatus 


In order to make equipment last 
longer, function properly, and _ re- 
main safe for everyday use, the fol- 
lowing rules should be employed by 
the gymnastics teacher or supervisor : 


1. Hard-soled shoes should not be al- 
lowed in. the gymnastic room. 

2. Students should not be allowed to 
wear belt buckles or rings while perform- 
ing. 

3. All ropes should be checked period- 
ically each year for excessive wear. 

4. All attachments should be checked 
for tightness after each adjustment of the 
apparatus. 

5. Excessive chalk deposits should be 
sanded off the high bar, parallel bars, 
rings, and wooden pommels as often as 
necessary. 

6. The sliding support bars on the 
parallel bars should be cleaned and oiled 
onee each three months. 

7. All nicks and cuts on the parallel 
bars should be sanded down after each oe- 
currence. 

8. All rips or tears on the side horse 
should be carefully taped until the horse 
can be recovered. 

9. Mars should be earried, not dragged, 
when they cre moved. 

10. Repair all ripped places in the mats 
as soon as they occur. 

11. Plastie covered mats should be 
cleaned daily. 

12. Canvas eovered mats 
cleaned as often as necessary. 

Many other rules could be listed ; 
however, if the above rules are ob- 
served carefully, gymnastie equip- 
ment will give greater service and 
will remain attractive and safe for 
use through the years. *® 


should be 


Mr. Johnson is instructor of phys- 
ical education and director of the 
intramural program at Centenary 
College. He is a member of the sum- 
mer faculty in the Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana Physical 
Education Department and for the 
last seven years has been an active 
competitor and coach in gymnastics. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH — PHYSICAL EDUCATION — RECREATION 


Special Disability rogram 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO PROGRAMS 


PAYS YOU CASH... 


For total loss of time— 
—due to ACCIDENT .. . up to 


$400 Monthly for as long as... 


PROGRAM 
a 


LIFETIME 


PROGRAM 
B 


FIVE YEARS 


—due to SICKNESS .. . up to 
$400 Monthly for as long as... 


FIVE YEARS * 


TWO YEARS* 


For partial loss of time 
—due to ACCIDENT ... up to 


$200 Monthly for as long as... 


3 MONTHS 


3 MONTHS 


For Medical treatment of injuries 
not causing loss of time... up to 


$100 


$100 


PLUS... 


... If Insured is hospitalized, 
monthly benefits for sickness 
and accident are increased 
100% for as long as so con- 
fined up to three months 


$1200 
MAXIMUM 
ADDITIONAL 
BENEFIT 


NOT 
PROVIDED 
UNDER 
PROGRAM B 


*Sickness benefits will not be paid beyond the Insured’s 72nd birthday. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS are payable from the first day of disability. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS are subject to seven-day elimination period. If Insured is hospitalized during first seven days, 


sickness benefits are payable from the date of hospitalization. 


ELIGIBILITY 


All persons actively engaged in the fields of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Athletics and related fields are 
eligible, provided they are members of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
under age 65. They may apply for EITHER Program A or Program B, except that members over age 60 are limited 


to a maximum of $200 in monthly benefits (Plan 2). 
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SPECIAL RENEWAL AGREEMENT 


The insurance of the individual member under age 70 may not be terminated by the Company as long as he is actively 
engaged in his profession and remains a member of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the program remains in force. 


RECURRENT DISABILITY PROVISION 


Successive periods of disability, due to the same or related causes, not separated by return to active employment for 
six months or more, shall be considered as one period of disability. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
Benefits are not subject to Federal Income Tax. 


No prior origin. Benefits are payable for sickness arising after the policy date irrespective of date of origin of the ail- 
ment causing such sickness. Accidents occurring after the policy date are covered. 


House confinement is required only for sickness during vacation periods or leaves of absence. 
No restrictive riders may be applied after policy is issued. 
Full accident and sickness benefits are payable regardless of other insurance. 


Due to the wholesale buying power of your Association, the cost of this insurance is substantially lower than any 
comparable coverage offered on an individual basis. 


Grace period of 31 days is allowed for payment of renewal premiums. 


EXCLUSIONS 


Policy covers accidents and sickness anywhere in the world. Not covered: suicide, military service, war, noncommer- 
cial flying, and pregnancy. 


ADDED TRAVEL ACCIDENT DEATH BENEFIT 


Policy includes a special death benefit with the amount of benefit depending on the mode of premium payment as follows: 

For members paying premiums semi-annually $1,000.00 For members paying premiums annually... ........- $2,000.00 
This benefit is payable in the event of the insured’s death due to injuries suffered while driving or riding in a private automobile, or while trav- 
eling as a passenger in any common carrier. Only exceptions are suicide, war, or military service. 


PROGRAMS AND RATES 


(Select the prog 


and monthly benefit you desire) 


PROGRAM A PROGRAM B 
(Lifetime Accident — Five Years Sickness) (Five Years Accident — Two Years Sickness) 
Monthly Annual Premium Monthly Annual Premium 
Pian Benefits 18 - 49 50 - 59 60 . 69 Plan Benefits Age 18 - 49 50 - 59 60 - 69 
1 $100 $ 39.50 $ 47.50 $ 58.85 1 $100 $ 29.70 $ 34.70 $ 42.50 
2 200 79.00 95.00 70 2 200 59.40 85.00 
3 300 55 3 x 
4 400 40 4 


Renewal premiums increase at age 50 and 60. 
Semi-annual premiums are one-half the annual. 
All applications subject to maximum indemnity limits established by the Company. 
NOTE: Check for premium must accompany application. Make check payable to Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association. 


OPTIONAL ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 


Any member enrolling in either Program A or Program B may add coverage providing benet:ts for accidental death or 
dismemberment at a cost of $1.50 per $1,000 of Principal Sum to a maximum of $10,000. This coverage pays benefits 
in the amount of the Principal Sum for accidental death, double the Principal Sum for double eye or limb loss, and 
one-half the Principal Sum for single eye or limb loss. 
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Official statement of 
by 


The Board of Directors of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation takes pride in announcing this outstanding protection program for AAHPER members. 
It is an expansion of Association services to meet the expressed needs of those in our fields of 
education. There is no greater service a professional association can provide for its eligible 
members than a specifically designed and equitably priced insurance program. The plan offered 
by Mutual of Omaha has been found to represent the best insurance “buy” available to those 
in our profession, and it has been officially recognized and endorsed by the AAHPER Board 
of Directors. Additional information about the special disability insurance program and appli- 
cation forms have been mailed to all AAHPER members. For further details and answers to 
any questions regarding the program, write to AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


2. 


Executive Secretary-T reasurer 


Underwritten by 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE 
COMPANY BEHIND THE PLAN 


The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World. 


Over fifty years of service with more than ONE BILLION DOLLARS paid in benefits — 


to policyowners and their beneficiaries. 


One of the few institutions of any kind licensed by the authorities in each of the 
50 states, District of Columbia, all provinces of Canada, the Canal Zone 
and portions of the West Indies. 


Consistently awarded the highest possible financial rating by National Insurance 


Reporting Services. 


HOME OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBR. 
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ACCIDENTS HAPPEN IN ACTIVITIES 


NEED 


One Dollar Now Provides $10,000 Protection for One Full Year 
AAHPER’s Insurance Program Protects Two Ways... 


@® LEGAL LIABILIT Y—Protec- LAW SUITS—Protection in case 


tion for your legal liability re- of law suits including the cost of 
sulting from your teaching or defense even if the suit is with- 
coaching duties or from your out justification. 


Association activities. 


You can be held responsible for the per- ment to your policy. The Association- 
sonal injuries incurred by students while sponsored liability protection insurance 
in class or in other activities under your and the accident and sickness protection 
supervision. Now AAHPER offers mem- insurance described on pages 41-44 are 
bers the invaluable service of public lia- available only to paid-up AAHPER mem- 
bility coverage, at the low group premium bers. They rank high among the benefits 
rate of $1.00 per year. The Board of of belonging to the professional organiza- 
Directors has spent time studying the spe- tien which serves the needs of those in 
cific needs of Association members and health, physical education, and recreation. 
wholeheartedly endorses the protection 

now offered to you by this liability policy. 

This professional liability policy will sup- Liability insurance at the special rate of $1 per 
plement your personal liability coverage; year is not available to AAHPER members in 
most individual public liability policies do New York, Texas, Louisiana, and Hawaii, be- 
not provide coverage for personal injuries cause of certain state laws. Special arrangements 
would be classified as a business pursuit ate. : 


are being made so that members in these four 
Every effort is now: being made by the 


and could only be covered by an endorse- Association for a reconsideration of the rulings. 


Complete information about liability insurance and application 
forms have been mailed to all paid-up AAHPER members. 
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NCATE ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING DEGREES HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


This list of colleges and universities offering degrees 
in health education, physical education, combined health 
and physical education, and recreation is based on the 
Sixth Annual List (July 1, 1959—June 30, 1960) of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). NCATE accreditation applies to an institu- 
tion’s teacher preparation program in general rather 
than to any specific phase of that program. There are 
many institutions offering teacher preparation programs 
in health education, physical education, combined health 
and physical education, and recreation that have not 


Combined Health 
Educ. 


Health 
Education 
Physical 
Education 
and Phys. 
Recreation 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham 

Florence State College, Florence 

Howard College, Birmingham 

Jacksonville State College, 
Jacksonville 

Livingston State College, Livingston 

Troy State College, Troy 

University of Alabama, University 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

Arizona State University, Tempe 

ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff 

Arkansas State College, State College 

Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia 

’ Southern State College, Magnolia 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville? 

CALIFORNIA 

Chico State College, Chico 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Fresno State College, Fresno 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

San Diego State College, San Diego 

San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 

San Jose’State College, San Jose 
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yet been accredited by NCATE and are therefore not 
included in this list. 

The information on degrees offered in health education, 
physical education, combined health and physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation has been compiled from ;data fur- 
nished by the U. S. Office of Education. The highest 
degree offered in each category appears as B—bachelor’s, 
M-—master’s, D—doctorate. 

The AAHPER welcomes information concerning addi- 
tions and corrections to the following list of degree- 
granting institutions in our fields of education. 


Health 
Education 
Combined Health 
and Phys. Educ. 
Recreation 


Stanford University, Stanford 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California at Los Angeles 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 


COLORADO 


Adams State College of Colorado, 
Alamosa 

Colorado State College, Greeley 

University of Colorado, Boulder! 

University of Denver, Denver 

Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison 


CONNECTICUT 


Southern Connecticut State College, 
New Haven 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Teachers College! 
George Washington University 


FLORIDA 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Tallahassee 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Stetson University, DeLand 

University ef Florida, Gzinesville 

University of Miami, Coral Gabies 


= 

= 
D 
D 
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Physical 


1Provisional accreditation 
“Offered to men only 
3Offered to women only 
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Hlealth 
Education 


GEORGIA 


Albany State College, Albany 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 

University of Georgia, Athens B 


IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island 

Bradley University, Peoria! 

Chieago Teachers College, Chicago 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 

Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Millikan University, Decatur 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Southern Illinois University, 


Carbondale M 
University of Illinois, Urbana M 


Western Illinois University, Macomb 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie B 
De Pauw University, Greencastle! 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Goshen College, Goshen 
Indiana State Teachers College, 

Terre Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomington D 


IOWA 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 

Drake University, Des Moines 

Towa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Morningside College, Sioux City 

State University of Iowa, lowa City 

Wartburg College, Waverly 


KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin City 

Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Bethel College, North Newton 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 

Friends University, Wichita 

Kansas State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Manhattan 

Kansas State College, Pittsburg 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia B 

Marymount College, Salina 

Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison! 

Saint Mary College, Xavier 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

University of Wichita, Wichita 

Washburn University, Topeka 

KENTUCKY 


Asbury College. Wilmore 
Berea College, Berea 
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Physical 
Education 


= 


Combined Health 


and Phys. 


Recreation 


M 


Kastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 
Morehead State College, Morehead 
Murray State College, Murray 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 

Baton Rouge 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches 
Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono 


MARYLAND 
University of Maryland, College Park 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston University, Boston 
Springfield College, Springfield 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater 


MICHIGAN 

Albion College, Albion 

Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 

Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

Northern Michigan College, Marquette 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Wayne State University, Detroit 

Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji State College, Bemidji 
Hamline University, St. Paul 
Maealester College, St. Paul 
Mankato State College, Mankato 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Winona State College, Winona 
MISSISSIPPI 
Delta State College, Cleveland 
Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg 
University of Mississippi, University 


1Provisional accreditation 
_ 2Offered to men only 
30ffered to women only 
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Health 


MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg 

Drury College, Springfield 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles! 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville 

Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville 

Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield 

University of Missouri, Columbia 

Washington University, St. Louis 


MONTANA 

Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings 

Montana State University, Missoula 

Northern Montana College, Havre! 

Western Montana College of 
Education, Dillon 


NEBRASKA 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne! 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

University of Omaha, Omaha 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno! 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene Teachers College, Keene 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City State College, Jersey City B 
Montclair State College, Panzer 

School of Physical Education 

anu Hygiene, Montclair 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Trenton State College, Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas 

New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City 

University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

City College, New York 

Hunter College, New York 

New York University, New York 

Queens College, New York 

State University of New York 
College of Education at Brockport 
College of Edueation at Cortland 
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Education 


Physical 


Education 


Combined Health 
and Phys. Edue. 


Recreation 


Combined Health 


Health 
Physical 
Education 


Education 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone 
East Carolina College, Greenville 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College, 
Ellendale 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
State Teachers College, Mayville 
State Teachers College, Minot 
State Teachers College, Valley City 
University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 


OHIO 

Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green 

Central State College, Wilberforce 

Kent State University, Kent 

Miami University, Oxford 

Ohio University, Athens 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

University of Akron, Akron 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

University of Dayton, Dayton 

University of Toledo, Toledo 

Wilmington College, Wilmington 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Edmond 

East Central State College, Ada 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 

Northwestern State College, Alva 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

Southeastern State College, Durant 

Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa! 


OREGON 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland! 

Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 


1Provisional accreditation 
2Offered to men only 
3O0ffered to women only 


and Phys. Educ. 


Recreation 
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Combined Health 
and Phys. Educ. 


Health 
Education 

to Physical 
Education 
Recreation 
Health 
Education 
Education 
Combined Health 

and Phys. Educ. 
Recreation 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven! 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, West Chester University of Houston, Houston 
Temple University, Philadelphia University of Texas, Austin 
University of Pennsylvania, West Texas State College, Canyon 
Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh UTAH ‘ ‘ 
Brigham Young University, Provo 
SOUTH DAKOTA University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls - Utah State University, Logan 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish 
General Beadle State Teachers College, VIRGINIA 
Madison 


Texas Southern University, Houston 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


Ow 
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Longwood College, Farmville 

Northern State Teachers College, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Aberdeen! Radford College, Radford 

Southern State Teachers College, Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Springfield 

University of South Dakota, WASHINGTON 


Vermillion! Central Washington College of 


Education, Ellensburg 
a College of Puget Sound, Tacoma! 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville Eastern Washington College of 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson Edueation, Cheney 
City Holy Names College, Spokane 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Pacific 
Nashville State College of Washington, Pullman 
Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham 


Memphis State University, Memphis 

Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial WEST VIRGINIA 


State University, Nashville Bluefield State College, Bluefield 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Concord College, Athens 


_ Cookeville Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville Glenville State College, Glenville 
Marshall College, Huntington 

vanes Shepherd State College, Shepherds- 
town 

West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 


East Texas State College, Commerce 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

North Texas State College, Denton 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio 

Prairie View Agricultural and WISCONSIN 
Mechanical College, Prairie View 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 

Southwest Texas State College, San 
Marcos WYOMING 

gon ga State College, University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 


1Provisional accreditation 
“Offered to men only 
‘Offered to women only 


Order Now for Only $1.00 3.3840, 6,0. 
Please send me copies at $1 each of DEVELOPING DEMO- 
DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS CRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS. 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL C Bill me. 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Firsts AAHPER Yearbook. Selected as one of 50 
best education books of the year. 1951. 572 pp. 
Originally $4.25, 


(Use this coupon or facsimile.) 


I enclose 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


MERICAN 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
— 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U, 5. A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST OF FINE 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


What They Said: 


HOMER C. WADSWORTH, chairman, 
President Eisenhower's Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Con:mittee on the Fitness of 
American Youth: “All over America 
the publie school has fallen heir to an 
increasing burden of special services be- 
cause it is more suited to serve these 
needs than any other institution, on the 
one hand, and it is the common posses- 
sion of all citizens, on the other. We 
are witnessing in many communities. . . 
the rapid development of the use of 
schools for a great host of important 
leisure-time services for all citizens, in- 
cluding adult education activities as 
well as recreation. It may be expected 
that the public school will operate in 
the future on a continuous basis, day 
and night, six days per week. 


IRVINE H. PAGE, M.D., past presi- 
dent of the American Heart Associa- 
tion: “During the past decade medical 
science crystallized a profoundly im- 
portant conclusion, namely that arterio- 
sclerosis is not just a degenerative dis- 
ease and an inevitable concomitant of 
the aging process. We now know that 
arteriosclerosis may well be reversible. 
‘ Exercise seems to have several 
mechanisms by which it reduces the 
tendency to develop arteriosclerosis.” 


Money! 


»Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


MARK TWAIN: “Always do right. 
This will gratify some people and 
astonish the rest.” 


HERBERT HOOVER: “The world to- 
day needs the spirit of sportsmanship 
both to prepare youth to play cleanly 
the team game of our complicated life 
and to learn the recreative joy of play 
that develops the finest thing in human 
life—health, self control, fair play, tol- 
erance, character, leadership and neigh- 
borliness.” 


KENNETH 8B. KEATING, United 
States Senator from New York: ‘It 
has long been my feeling that this 
country can, and should, do more to 
build international good will through 
exchanges of athletic teams, the provi- 
sion of equipment to needy youngsters 
in other lands, and supplying instruc- 
tion in our games to other peoples of 
the world.” 


BARNABY C. KEENEY, president, 
Brown University (as quoted in the 
Louisville Times) “Right now we have 
the country so steamed up about brains 
that we forget we must have vehicles to 
carry the brains . .. Fashions in athletics 
change. We used to worry about over- 
excitement among the students about 
athletics. Now some of us are beginning 
to worry about under-excitement among 
students in regard to athletics.” 


{\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE. IOWA 


GYMNASTICS—Beginner to Competitor is 
a new book on gymnastics that can be used 
by persons who are not specialists. It is writ- 
ten by Wesley K. Ruff, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education and Education and Gym- 
nastics Coach, Stanford University. Physical 
education majors will find it an excellent 
source book that indicates in detail how a 
given stunt should be performed, and how 
the performer can be protected against injury. 
Gymnastic teachers and coaches, who have 
specialized will find it a valuable source of in- 
formation on apparatus they have not worked, 
It is an exeellent reference manual, 


GYMNASTICS—Beginner to Compecitor pre- 
sents stunts in a suggested learning sequence, 
and each event or apparatus is presented inde- 
pendently. In describing the exercises, the 
author describes only one in order to keep the 
presentation brief. The stunts selected are 
those that make a definite contribution to the 
development of a competitive gymnast. The 
contents of this book will make it possible 
for more boys to progress from beginners to 
competitors in gymnastics. 


The book contains complete chapters on 
Gymnastics; Tumbling and Double Balancing; 
Trampoline; Side Horses; Parallel Bars; Long 
Horse, Rope Climb, and Free Exercise; Rings; 
Horizontal Bar; Competitive Form and Rou- 
tines plus a valuable Appendix, 


There are 210 pages, 84% x 11 inch in size. 
The book is abundantly illustrated and it sells 
for 33.50. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 
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AND BULLETINS 
mew publications in brief 


W*vite directly to publisher for information. 
GENERAL INTEREST 


The Child's World: His Social Perception. 
Frank J. Estvan and Elizabeth W. Est- 
van. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave. 1959, 302 p. 95¢. The 
authors aim to contribute to a better 
understanding of the nature and devel- 
opment of elementary school children’s 
social perception. Children’s reactions 
to certain life situations presenting con- 
trasts in rural-urban environments, up- 
per and lower social status backgrounds, 
and child-adult activities are analyzed. 
Comparisons are made between farm 
and city children, boys and girls, first- 
and sixth-grade pupils, and bright and 
below-average ability children. Certain 
generalizations emerge about the nature 
and growth of children’s social percep- 
tion, and implications for education and 
guidance, in general, conclude the pres- 
entation. 


Jahn Dewey: Dictionary of Iducation. 
Ralph B. Winn, Editor. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1959. 150 p. 
$3.75. Dr. Winn presents a careful com- 
pilation of the basie as well as casual 
theories and statements of the late phil- 
osopher on the subject of education and 
pedagogy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Measurement and Evaluation in Physical 
Education. Third edition. M. Gladys 
Seott and Esther French. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 
1959. 493 p. $6.25. This work is the 
completely revised third edition of Bet- 
ter Teaching Through Testing (fi. .t pub- 
lished in 1945) for the professional 
physical education student. Among the 
topics covered are: purposes of evalua- 
tion and measurement; characteristics of 
effective measuring tools; construction of 
skill and knowledge tests and batteries; 
sports skill tests; evaluation of physical 
fitness; measurement of motor ability; 
progressions; and attitude scales. 


Defensive Basketball, Frank McGuire. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 5th 
Ave., 1959. 268 pp. $4.95. Champion- 
ship principles and techniques, in con- 
cise and readable style, are presented 
with information on everything from a 
defensive code to tactics of combination 
plays. Players and coaches alike will 
benefit from reading this book. 


Sports Injuries. Thomas B. Quigley. New 
York 16: American Journal of Surgery, 
11 East 36th St. 1959. 516 p. Iilus. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


$5.00. This book presents some of the 
latest methods in the diagnosis and man- 
agement of specific athletic injuries. It 
discusses such topics as the frequency 
and nature of sports injuries and the 
place of the trainer in modern athletics 
and evaluates the latest developments in 
certain types of protective sports equip- 
ment. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


Principles of Nutrition. Eva |). Wilson 
and others. New York 16: John Wiley 
& Sons, Ine., 440 4th Ave. 1959. 460 p. 
Illus. $5.95. The purpose of this text- 
book is to provide basic information in 
nutrition at the elementary level, par- 
ticularly for college students, relating 
the role of nutrition to personal well- 
being and to society as a whole. It will 
also interest the practicing nutritionist 
and those interested in child and family 
nutrition. 

The Preservation of Eyesight. Sir Arthur 
S. MaecNalty. Baltimore 2: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal Ave. 1958. 102 p. 
Tilus. $3.00. The author explains in non- 


technical language how sight may be 
misused. He also describes what risks, 
injuries, and ills may affect the eyes, 
and how they can be prevented or 
avoided. 


Kinesiology and Applied Anatomy. Philip 
J. Rasch and Roger K. Burke. Philadel- 
phia 6: Lea & Febiger, 600 Washington 
Sq. 1959. 456 p. Illus. $7.50. Three 
broad areas of interest are served by 
this book. For athletic coaches and 
trainers, and for teachers of motor skills, 
it provides a thorough and up-to-date 
factual background. For medical and 
paramedical personnel engaged in phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation, it gives 
extensive analysis of common activities 
of daily life, work, and sports. Corree- 
tive, physical, occupational, and recrea- 
tional therapists will find an extensive 
analysis of normal functioning together 
with introductory implications for elin- 
ical applications. 


Foundations of Health. Villard Dal- 
rymple, M.D. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
Ine., 150 Tremont St. 1959. 452 p. Illus. 
$6.00. This is a complete guide to under- 
standing the health of your body and 
your relationships with the environment 
and the health of your community. Writ- 
ten in clear, nontechnical terms, the book 
first establishes a working concept of 
health used throughout the text. The 
first section discusses the physical and 
emotional health of the individual from 
the prenatal period to old age. The 
second section deals with the environ- 


Rasch and Burke-— 


Kinesiology and 
Applied Anatomy 


By PHILIP J. RASCH, Ph.D., C.C.T., F.A.C.S.M., Associate Professor 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Los Angeles; and ROGER K. BURKE, Ph.D., 
F.A.C.S.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 456 pages, 226 illustrations, 18 in color. $7.50 


This new, highly practical textbook ex- 
plains how exercises are performed, 
how they react on the body, their re- 
lationship to body development and 
the prevention and relief of certain de- 
fects and deformities. 


Practical applications are given to 
problems met in athletics, physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, and in 
daily living. The text is based on 
Bowen-Stone’s Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology, now out of print. 


edition. $4.50, 


Here is sound advice on how simple and complex injuries can be re- 
| 


Thorndike—Athletic Injuries 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


cy duced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 
proper conditioning and competent coaching. 252 pages, 113 illustrations. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA 


& FEBIGER 


PHILADELPHIA 6, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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ffective classroom 


teaching alle in health 
physica 


Byrd’s College Hygiene 


Second Edition—--This easy-to-read text gives college students advice on the health 
facts they want to know. It is based on a survey of the interests of 15,000 college 
and university students and contains vital information on current health problems, 
such as: courtship and marriage; pregnancy and childbirth; mental hygiene; 
narcotics; tobacco; alcohol; overweight and underweight; fatigue and rest; high 
blood pressure; etc. It also tells the student how to take care of his eyes, teeth, 
posture, skin, heart and nutritional needs. A current discussion of health hazards 
related to atomic development rounds out the timely coverage in this popular 


volume. 


By Otiver E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education and Director, Dep; 


of Hygiene, Stanford University. 496 pages, illustrated. $4.75. 


New! 


Compact and clearly written, this new text presents kinesiology with- 
out the customary anatomy. The principles of mechanics and motion 
are explained and then applied to improvement of efficiency in: 
running, jumping, golf, tennis, swimming, dancing, bowling, etc. 
Not a book on “correct form,” it shows the student how to gauge his 
performance so that it will be most effective according to his strength 
and the particular purpose of the activity. 

Designed for prospective teachers of physical education, the book con- 


New (3rd) Edition ! 


Here is a vivid and well-illustrated approach to body movement from 
the anatomical, mechanical, analytical and functional viewpoints. 
Carefully revised for this New (3rd) Edition the text incorporates 
many new line drawings. Adequate material on the anatomic 
aspects of motion eliminates the need for a supplementary anatomy 
text. The aim of this book is twofold: first, to provide a background 
for learning motor skills; second, to provide a fuller understanding of 
how to improve the human structure through intelligent selection of 
activities and efficient use of the body. 


Williams’ Principles 


Seventh Edition—A popular college text, this book presents the 
scientific and philosophic bases of physical education in a sparkling 
style students will enjoy. Dr. Williams stresses the fact that phsyica! 
education works through physical activities and that it must serve 
the whole person—not just bodily development. Psychological, eco- 
nomic, biological, social and political aspects of physical education 
are all fully elaborated. There is valuable coverage of the principles 
of sound curriculuis, practical methods, guidance and administration 


artment 
Second>- Edition 


Broer’s Efficiency of Human Movement 


siders such questions as: What is efficient movement? Upon what 
is it based? What are the most basic laws which govern movement? 
What problems are involved in everyday work and recreational 
activities, and what are the factors that must be considered in their 
solution? ete. Text material is well illustrated throughout with superb 
photographs and line drawings. 

By Marion R. Broer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical and Health 


Education, University of Washington, Seattle. About 224 pages with about 119 
illustrations. New—Ready February, 1960 


Wells’ Kinesiology 


The book is divided into four sections: The Anatomic Foundation 
of Human Motion; The Mechanics of Human Motion; Basic Prin- 
ciples Underlying Motor Skills; and Applications of Kinesiology. 
Laboratory exercises are incorporated throughout the text, making 
a separate laboratory manual unnecessary. Valuable lists of recom- 
mended readings end the chapters. 

By F. Wetts, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Graduate Department 


of Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley College. About 540 pages with 
about 233 illustrations. New (3rd) Edition—Ready February, 1960 


of Physical Education 


needed to make physical education more effective. The student can 
readily see physical fitness in its relation to everyday life; the under- 
lying facts behind each physical activity; and the developmental, 
preventive and educational aspects of modern physical education. 
First published 30 years ago, this well-written book, through its many 
editions, has had the longest life of any text in the field. 
By Jesse Feminc Wittiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 389 pages. $4.50. 

Seventh Edition 


gladly sent fo college hnchers for consideration as texts 


W. B. Saunders Company West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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ment, including man-made hazards such 
as atmospheric pollution and X-ray ma- 
chines. In the eoneluding section, the 
concept of health is applied to groups 
and to society. 


Anatomy and Physiology. Vol. 2. College 
Outline Series. Edwin B. Steen and 
Ashley Montague. New York 3: Barnes 
and Noble, 105 5th Ave. 1959. 282 p. 
Illus. $2.50. Designed to meet the needs 
of students, this volume is for those who 
wish to learn or review the essentials of 
human anatomy and physiology. It 
provides a comprehensive summary for 
students of biological sciences, nursing, 
occupational therapy, and physical edu- 
cation. 


Man and the Motor Car. (th edition. Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, New York 
University. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave. 1959. Illus. 341 
p. $3.32. The latest materials in driver 
education and most advanced techniques 
are included in this book. It provides 
the best approach to driver education 
known today. 


Resuscitation of the Unconscious Victim. 
A Manual for Rescue Breathing. Peter 
Safar, M.D., and Martin C. MeMahon. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
327 E. Lawrence Ave. 1959. 79 p. Illus. 
$1.75. The manual is written primarily 
for those actively concerned with the 
application and teaching of first aid. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


GENERAL INTEREST 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
Florence B. Stratemeyer aud others. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1957. 740 p. $5.50. 


How to Interview. 4th revised edition, 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce 
Victor Moore with collaboration of John 
W. Gustad. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1959. 
288 p. $3.75. 


Improving Laboratory Experiences’ in 
Teacher Education. Margaret Lindsey, 
Leslie Mauth, and Edith Grotberg. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teacliers 
College, Columbia University. 1959. 262 
p. $6.00. 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance. \\(- 
gar G. Johnston, Mildred Peters, aad 
William Evraiff. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 276 p. $4.95. 


Textbooks in Print. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St. 1959. 268 p. 
$2.00. 


About 100 Books—a Gateway to Better 
Intergroup Understanding. Ann G. Wolfe. 
New York 22, N. Y: Division of Youth 
Services, the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. 1959. 36 p. 25¢. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Consider the New Editions of 
These Class-Tested Favorites ... 


... for your course 


Soon-to-be-Released! 
New 5th Edition. Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


Designed for your college course in “Theory and Practice of Track and 
Field Athletics,” the new 5th edition of this popular text presents the 
modern procedures and techniques in track and field events for both the 
novice and the experienced athlete. Emphasis is on physiology because 
the more your students know about physiology the better they can ascer- 
tain the capabilities and safety of various individuals in track and field 
events. Entirely new in format, this revision contains new chapters on 
recent experimental research in velocities in sprinting as well as with 
weight training exercises, tension exercises, steeple-chase running and 
the track and field layout. Training methods reportedly utilized by 
Russian distance runners and high jumpers are also described. The 
co-authors, George Bresnahan, W. W. Tuttle and Francis Cretzmeyer, 
who is the present track and field coach at State University of Iowa, 
describe each event in the step-by-step order in which the body move- 
ments are executed. All these movements are then clearly shown and 
analyzed in the illustrations. 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Associate Professor of Physical Education and formerly 
Track Coach, State University of lowa, lowa City; W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D., Sc.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, State University of lowa and Member of the American Academy 
of Physical Education, lowa City, lowa; and FRANCIS X. CRETZMEYER, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education and Track Coach, State University of lowa, lowa City, 
lowa. Ready January, 1960. 5th edition, approx, 538 pages, 542” x 814”, 196 draw- 
ings and photographs in 47 figures. Price, $5.50. 


... for your “Methods” course 


New 3rd Edition. O’Keefe-Aldrich 
EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL: ACTIVITIES 


Designed for your college “Physical Education Methods” course, this 
well illustrated book is a practical and non-technical presentation of 
types of organization, skills and activities needed by those preparing to 
teach elementary school grades 1 to 8. The new 3rd edition shows 
students how the physical education program can be organized and con- 
ducted on a satisfactory basis in many varying school situations in which 
facilities, equipment and space often affect the type and nature of the 
program. All primary and intermediate activities have been tested in 
actual teaching situations and are classified by age-grade levels so they 
can be found easily in the cross indexes. Curriculum is balanced with 
50%, of the program devoted to games, 30% to rhythms and 20% to self- 
testing. 


By PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical Education, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools; and ANITA ALDRICH Ed.D., Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. New. 1959, 3rd edition, 
377 pages 512” x 812”, 87 illustrations. Price, $4.50. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for 


Consideration as Texts! 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Education Directory, 1958-1959. Part 4. 
Office of Education. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1959. 
125 p. 40¢. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions—1957-1958. Office 
of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1959. 210 p. 
$1.50. 


Educating Children in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six. Office of Education. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1959. 
$1.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Vision Screening for Elementary Schools: 
the Orinda Study. Henrik Blum and 
others. Berkeley 4: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959. Illus. 146 p. $3.75. 
A three-year comparative study of vision 
sereening methods on school children. 
Hearing Loss. Greydon Boyd, M. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Co., E. 
Washington Sq. 1959. 162 p. Illus. $1.45, 
paperbound. The ear structure and how 
it can be cared for. 

Atlas of H Anatomy. 5th edition. 
Franz Frohse and others. New York 3: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 5th Ave. 1959. 
167 p. Illus. $4.50, paperback—$2.95. 


Food: the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1959. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 726 p. 
Illus. $2.95, paperback—70¢. 


Textbook of Physiology. 13th edition. Wil- 
liam D. Zoethout and W. W. Tuttle. 
St. Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1958. 687 p. Illus. 
$5.25. 


Cooperative Programs of Training and Re- 
search in Mental Retardation. Darrell A. 
Hindman. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Anti- 
och Press, 1959. 25¢. 


Identification of School Children Requiring 
Eye Care. National Medical Foundation 
for Eye Care. New York 19: 250 W. 
57th St. 1959. 36 p. 25¢. 


Relaxation and Exercise for Natural Child- 
birth. 2nd edition. Helen Heardman. 
Baltimore 2: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Mt. Royal Ave. 1959. 31 p. Illus. 75¢. 
Human Anatomy. Ronald Keller. New 


York 17: C. S. Hammond & Co., 521 
5th Ave. 1959. 15 p. Illus. 50¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


How to Star in Football. Herman L. Masin. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634. 1959. 64 p. 35¢. 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools. Charles Kruse. St. Petersburg, 
Fla.: Kruse Publishers, 3729 Queen St. 
N. 1959. 35 p. $2.50. 


International Athletics Annual —— 1959. 
R. L. Quercetani, Editor. New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: SportShelf, P. 0. Box 634, 1959. 
208 p. $1.75. 

Basketball-Individual Offensive. ‘‘ H ot 
Rod” Hundley. Delray Beach, Fla.: 
Gainsford Publishing, P.O. Box 2412. 
20 p. Illus. $2.07. 


Official Handbook. National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics. Kansas City 
5, Mo.: NATA, Aladdin Hotel. 57 p. $2. 


Rings for Grades 3-8. Betty Mever. Chi-- 
cago 40: Betty Meyer, 1925 W. Argyle 
St. 1959. $1.00. 


RECREATION 


The Cokesbury Party Book. Revised ed. 
Arthur M. Depew. Nashville 2, Tenn. : 
Abingdon Press. 1959. 377 p. $2.95. 
The Golden Book of Wild Animal Pets. 
Roy Pinney. New York 20: Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Ave. 1959. 67 p. Illus. 
$1.95. 

All About Tropical Fish. Derek MeInerny 
and Geoffrey Gerard. New York 11: 


Maemillan Co., 60 5th Ave. 1958. 480 
p. Illus. $15.00. 


FOR 


HEALTH 


Full Size, Full Color Teachers’ Editions 


Announcing 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series—Grades 1-8 


Byrd * Jones * Landis * Morgan * Roberts * Shaw 


Outstanding Features 


\/ Completely New 
\/ Experienced Authorship 


\/ A Total Health and Safety Program 


\/ Positive Motivation 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 
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DEVELOPING 

WRITTEN 
PROGRAM 
GUIDES 


A 
3 
YORE TATE AASOGATION OF TORS 
WEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


WITH 
PROVEN PROFESSIONAL 


KNOW-HOW 
IN 


DEVELOPING 
WRITTEN 
PROGRAM 
GUIDES 


A DOWN-TO EARTH 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
of 
EXPERIENCE-PROVEN 


PRINCIPLES 
POLICIES 
PROCEDURES 


Seven Chapters of Helpful 
Educational Tools 
1. Involvement of individuals and groups 
2. Determining and organizing content 
3. Content for school health program guides 
4 


. Content for physical education program 
guides 


5. Content for recreation education program 
guides 


6. Implementing the written guide 
7. Evaluating the written guide 


SPECIAL OFFER: One copy of Phase 
ll “The Person for the Position of 
Director” (1956) $1.50 and one 
copy Phase Ill $2.00. Phase II 
ordered separately $2.00 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 
CHANNING R. MANN 

Research Chairman, NYSADHPER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

1950 BURDETT AVE., TROY, N. Y. 


Make Check Payable to 
Chester A. Bollier, Treas. NYSADHPER 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications—Sales Dept., 1201- 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for pub- 
lications listed below. 


Learning More About Learning. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 1959. 88 p. $1.00. 


National Policy and the Financing of the 
Public Schools. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1959. 


Status and Trends: Vital Statistics, Edu- 
cation, and Public Finance. Research Re- 


port 1959-R13. 31 p. 25¢. 


The Teacher and the Law. Research Mon- 
ograph 1959-M3. 92 p. $1.00. 
Public Relations Gold Mine. Volume II. 


National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 1959. 64 p. $1.25. 


The High School We Need. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, 1959. 28 p. 50¢. 


Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers and Cer- 
tain Other School Employees, 1958-59, 
Urban Districts 30,000-100,000 in Popula- 
tion. Research Report 1959-R19. 64 p. 


Studies of Utilization of Staff, Buildings, 
and Audio-Visual Aids in the Public 
Schools. Research Report 1959-R17. 44 p. 
50¢. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1958-59. Research Re- 
port 1959-R16. 84 p. 50¢. 


High Spots in State Schoo! Legislation, 
January 1-August 1, 1959. Research Re- 
port 1959-R22. 68 p. 50¢. 


Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, Princi- 
pals, and Certain Others, 1958-59, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and Over in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R18. 80 p. 50¢. 


The Classroom Teacher and Public Rela- 
tions. Research Monograph 1959-M2. 
39 p. 50¢. 


School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
5000 to 10,000 in Population. Research 
Report 1959-R11. 68 p. 50¢. 


School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
2500 to 5000 in Population. Research Re- 
port 1959-Ri2. 32 p. 50¢. 


Salaries Paid C€Central-Oftice School Ad- 
ministrators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
100,000 and Over in Population. Research 
Report 1959-R14. 80 p. 50¢. 


Vocational Education for Rural America. 
Gordon I. Swanson, Editor. Department 
of Rural Edueation. 1959. 354 p. $4.00. 


Salaries Paid Principals and Certain Other 
School Employees, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 36,000 to 100,000 in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R20. 72 p. 50¢ 
Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, Ur- 
ban Districts 100,000 and Over in Popu- 
lation. Research Report 1959-R21. 28 p. 
50¢. 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
Study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with back- 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding book, 
already adepted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as basic text by 
teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 

A Test of Natural Talents: Hj-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “‘PQ’’ Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 
100 CaARDs $4.00 
POSTAGE PAID 


John T. Core, 


500 - $3.50 Per 100 
1000 - $3.25 Per 100 
Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 


NOW! AT LAST! —— 
No background in gymnastics necessary to 
teach rings to your classes! 

RINGS FOR GRADES 3-8 
Gives complete progression of stunts plus 
teaching procedures and spotting hints. ALL 
YOU NEED TO KNOW FOR $1.00. 

Write to: BETTY MEYER 
1925 W. Argyle St. Chicage 40, Ul. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 

SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


Order Now 
MARJORIE LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A 
your new address at least 5 weexs 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new. en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
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New and recent RONALD books .. .——— 


Recreation Activities 
for the Handicapped 


FREDERICK M. CHAPMAN, 
University of Minnesota 


Just published! The only book devoted exclusively to 
recreational activities for the handicapped. It emphasizes 
practical ideas for meeting the recreational needs of the 
aged, children, the mentally retarded, neuropsychiatric and 
tubercular patients, and those handicapped by disease or 
surgery. Includes over 260 activities to fill the leisure hours 
of the handicapped with complete instructions for equip- 
ment, supplies, and leadership methods. To aid the leader 
in locating desired information, a special index lists the 
activities within each of the diagnostic groups. 77 iils., 10 
musical scores, 326 pp. $5.75 


Foundations and Principles 
of Physical Education 


NATALIE MARIE SHEPARD, 
Denison University 


Just published! Designed for the undergraduate physical 
education student, this new textbook delineates the place 
and significance of physical education in the pattern of 
American educational life. Specific principles are presented 
in the areas of curriculum, instruction, administration, and 
evaluation; the relationship of principles to program is 
emphasized in each area. Book covers educational objec- 
tives and stresses the important role of play. Briefly re- 
views the history of physical education and athletics. Each 
. chapter contains pertinent study questions and_ selected 
readings. 380 pp. $5 


Health Education 
In the Elementary School 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH and MARY E. WOLVERTON, 
both University of Cincinnati 


This practical textbook presents principles and practices 
of health education for the first six grades. It reviews the 
developments in health education over the past two cen- 
turies and explains the organization, personnel, and activi- 
ties of health education in the schools today. Book covers 
curriculum planning, subject matter, and the sources of 
materials; describes eighteen tested teaching units to illus- 
trate effective methods of health teaching. Foreword by 
Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. 1959. 49 ills., 
315 pp. $4.50 


A Brief History of 
Physical Education 


EMMETT A. RICE, Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union; JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Columbia 
University; and MABEL LEE, Emeritus, University of 
Nebraska 


This standard textbook tells ihe story of physical educa- 
tion from early times to the present, describing the position 
physical education has held in ancient, classical, and medi- 
eval periods, as well as in modern Europe and the United 
States. The book considers the theories and methods of 
leaders in the field, ideas handed down from early move- 
ments, and the relationship of physical education to gen- 
eral education in various societies. “The best on the mar- 
ket jor undergraduate courses.”—Paul R. Washke, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 4th Ed., 1958. 19 ills., 430 pp. $5 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 | 


A Code of Ethics for a Dynamic Profession 
(Continued from page 19) 


ments of principles involved and of, approved ethical 
action in such situations are then forr.ulated and, when 
approved by the agency concerned, in this case the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, become standards of professional ethics. 

It is assumed that a sufficient number of incidents 
will be collected to constitute a sampling of typical ac- 
tion patterns. There is no assumption, however, that 
the number of incidents has any relation to the num- 
ber of exposures for such incidents. The important 
point is that the incidents are actions which actually 
occur and which are actions of questionable ethics. 

When the critical incident technique was selected for 
use in securing data upon which to base recommenda- 
tions for standards of professional ethics, it was de- 
cided to collect only incidents of unethical actions. A 
printed form was prepared, with a letter of instructions 
providing for written report of two incidents of ques- 
tionable professional ethies; it asked for a generaliza- 
tion of what the ethical action would be in such a situa- 
tion. Some 7000 of these Critical Incident Report 
Blanks were distributed throughout the United States. 
In addition 3000 slightly different report forms were 
distributed to personnel connected with intercollegiate 
athletics as part of a doctoral dissertation done under 
supervision of the writer and with approval of the 
committee.” 

The Critical Incident Report Blanks were distributed 
through many sources under direction of the committee 
members and subeommittee chairman appointed in each 
distriet of the Association. State associations also as- 
sisted. Many returns could not be used, but some 2224 
incidents were accepted and used in the present report. 
They were typed on 5 by 8 cards, along with the recom- 
mended action, and cards were coded according to the 
type of situation in which the incident occurred. 

The next step in the procedure (now nearing comple- 
tion) has been to study the incidents and group them 
into common categories. When this has been completed 
it will remain to state ethical principles involved in 
each category, to select illustrations of incidents of each 
tvpe situation, and to state standards of professional 
ethies finally approved for each type of incident. 

Table I is a tentative classification of the incidents, 
noting frequencies with which they were reported. 
While the frequencies are significant as indication of 
the kinds of unethical actions which people have ob- 
served and believe should be reported, they do not 
necessarily indicate the seriousness of incidents, nor do 
they have any known relation to the number of situa- 
tions in which such unethical actions could take place. 
Further analysis of the incidents and study by the eom- 
mittee may produce changes in the categories presented 
in Table I, and for this reason the presentation made 
here must be regarded as merely a report of progress.* 


2Melvin M. Crawford, Critical Incidents in Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics and Derived Standards of Professional Ethies, doetoral 
dissertation (microfilm), Austin: University of Texas, 1957. 
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It is the belief of our committee that standards of 
professional ethics should be designed to fit the ethi- 
eally critical actions which actually happen. A revised 
code of ethies for the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation should contain 
specific standards of ethies apr'icable to situations likely 
to exist. 

We believe that the professional ethics of the vast ma- 
jority of our coaches, teachers of health and physical 
education, and school and college personnel are of a very 
high order, but it is our function as teachers and coaches 
to improve sportsmanship and all forms of ethical prac- 
tice by trying to promote acceptable standards. * 


3As a separate study, the writer made an analysis of the inci- 
dents in terms of actions which were displays of poor sportsman- 
ship (and hence poor professional ethics) by teachers, coaches, 
administrators, and others, before school and college youth. The 
incidents were classified as actions under the direct observation of 
youth and those likely to be known to students, both of which 
could influence them favorably or unfavorably as regards ethical 
behavior. The actions, also, were those which occurred in situations 
with such emotional coloring as to cause the incidents to make vivid 
impressions on youth and under such circumstances as to tend te 
make the exhibition of poor sportsmanship appear to be justified 
and approved. The analysis of these incidents was reported by the 
writer in a paper entitled ‘‘Critical Areas of Professional Ethies 
in Physical Edueation,’’ at the Research Section meeting of the 
AAHPER Convention, in Portland, Oregon, March 31, 1959. 
Further information concerning this study may be obtained by 
writing directly to the author. 


TABLE I.—TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS 


Frequency Classification 


I. Working with Young People 
A. Competing 


89 1. Using players in competition illegally 
132 2. Violating school or conference rules in 


obtaining use of athletes 
B. Teaching 


58 1. Teaching flagrant unsportsmanlike action 
against opponents 
37 2. Using teaching methods leading to unethical 
concepts 
13 3. Failure to consider best interests of stu- 
dents 
C. Disciplining 
17 1. Diseiplining students unduly 
24 2. Using physical violence against a player 
D. Criticizing 
57 1. Criticizing students 
46 2. Criticizing other teachers in the presence 


of students 
E. Controlling 


96 1. Failing to control actions of students 
F. Regarding Health and Safety 
102 1. Failing to protect health and safety of 
- students 
671 


il. School and Community Relationships 
A. Public Relations 


21 1. Disregarding professional dignity and 
bearing 

29 2. Maintaining poor public relations 

45 3. Using newspapers, radio, and television to 


explain defeat 
B. Community Mores 


93 1. Setting bad examples before students 
5 2. Accepting gifts 
12 3. Misappropriating funds and/or equipment 
C. Conference Rules 
17 1. Violating preseason and other practice 
rules 
D. Violating Sportsmanship Mores 
5 1. Failing to control actions of other person- 
nel toward officials 
86 2. Using various subterfuges to gain an 
advantage 
313 


III. Professional Relationships 
A. Administrators and Administration 


| 49 1. Failing to meet assigned duties 
81 2. Violating administrative policies 
69 3. Failing to conform to administrative regu- 
lations 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Frequency Classification 


12 4. Disregarding administrative channels 
16 5. Misrepresenting terms of employment 
7 6. Using procedures to deprive another of his 
position 
5 7. Neglecting to give administrative guidance 

or supervision 

41 8. Failing to cooperate in staff relationships 

52 9. Failing to keep contracts 

B. Teachers and Teaching 

28 1. Bringing pressure on teachers relative to 
grades of athletes 

112 2. Failing to abide by verbal agreements and 
customary dealings between coaches and 
teachers 

10 3. Failing to respect confidential matters 

15 4. Condueting social relationship improperly 

C. Coaches and Coaching 

86 1. Coaching from the sidelines in unsane- 
tioned manner 

17 2. Refusing to speak to or shake hands with 
opposing coach following a contest 

25 3. Using verbal abuse and eriticism toward 


opposing coach 
10 4. Using physical violence against opposing 
coach or spectator 
D. Officials and Officiating 
150 1. Protesting decisions of officials in unsports- 
manlike manner from bench 


111 .2. Using profane verbal abuse of officials 
40 3. Using physical violence on an official 
28 4. Withdrawing a team in protest of official’s 
decision 
99 5. Protesting decisions of officials on field of 
la 
29 6. Using unethical actions while officiating 
28 7. Endeavoring to influence favorable action 
by officials 
24 8. Failing to protect the interests of officials 
28 9. Going to official’s dressing room to com- 
plain about officiating 
E. Games and Rules 
13 1. Violating regulations governing play 
20 2. Altering the playing area or equipment to 
gain advantage 
11 3. Running up a large score on a weak op- 
ponent 
24 4. Violating scouting agreements 
1,240 


2,224 TOTAL 
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1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 

Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 

Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 


Finest for playground 
use. Wide range of prices. 
Fine touch. Available in 
official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 


All steel or Presdwood 
IN PLAYGROUND oe 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. Los Angeles « Dallas + Chicago 


St. Louis « New York 
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COACHES COLUMN 


Basketball Hall of Fame 


In December 1891 James Naismith 
offered his peach basket game to the 
regular gym class at Springfield College, 
and in that few minutes of play an in- 
ternational sport was born. Basketball 
is now top ranking in the United States 
sports picture, playing to 90 million fans 
a year. The vision of one man created 
the game of basketball, and now the 
vision of basketball enthusiasts is cre- 
ating a permanent memorial to Dr. Nai- 
smith in the form of the Basketball Hall 
of Fame in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Groundbreaking ceremonies were held 
on September 11, 1959, and on October 
29 the contract was awarded for con- 
struction of the building. Foundations 
are nearing completion, and the work 
will proceed as rapidly as weather and 
finanees permit. 

The project was initiated by the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball Coaches 
and is now being carried on by the Bas- 
ketball Hall of Fame Committee. 

The memorial building will house a 
living history of basketball, including a 
museum, library, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, honors court, corridor of founders 
(for plaques with names of those insti- 
tutions and individuals holding institu- 
tional or life or memorial memberships). 
special display rooms, and display 
booths. 

The main purposes of the Basketball 
Hall of Fame are: 


To honor James Naismith and his game. 

To honor the greats of the game, play- 
ers, coaches, contributors. 

To provide a museum for the memora- 
bilia of these and others and to show 
the history and growth of the game 
from the start. 

To provide a library that shall have the 
widest possible historical coverage and 
accumulation of materials. 

To provide opportunity for study and 
writing and to further furnish con- 
stant service to the public in answer- 
ing the thousand and one questions 
constantly coming to our office. 

To provide a place where you can record 
permanently and give honor to the fine 
play of your teams and the fine teach- 
ing of your coaches. 

To provide a place of permanent record 
of accomplishments in local, state, na- 
tional, and international competition. 

To help provide leadership in develop- 
ment of the game and development of 
right attitudes toward competition in 
the game. 


Individuals, associations, high school 
groups, and colleges and universities 
have an opportunity to support this me- 
morial project, by becoming investors in 
the Basketball Hall of Fame. Life and 


memorial memberships and institutional 
memberships are available, and several 
plans are advanced by the Committee 
for helping to raise funds. For further 
information write to Edward J. Hickox, 
executive secretary, Naismith Memorial 


Basketball Hall of Fame Committee, 


Springfield College, Springfield 9, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


New Tenure System at Yale 


DeLaney Kiphuth, athletic director at 
Yale University, has annouced a new 
tenure policy for all full-time head 
coaches at the university. The arrange- 
ment, which amounts to lifetime ap- 
pointments, is the result of a two-year 
experiment with “appointments without 
term.” At its minimum, the Kiphuth 
agreement protects a coach for at least 
two years. If the university has any 
complaints with a coach, these are 
spelled out and the coach is given a 
year to erase them. If nothing is done 
to clear up the situation during the year, 
the coach is given another year in which 
to look for a job elsewhere. At its maxi- 
mum, the agreement allows the coach to 
serve until the mandatory retirement 
age of 68. Kiphuth stated that he knew 
of no other educational institution with 
this type of security for its head coaches. 


NAIA Football Hall of Fame 


The National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics has named nine men 
to its football Hall of Fame for 1959. 

Three contributors, three coaches, and 
three players were named by the NATA 
Awards Committee under the chairman- 
ship of A. G. Wheeler, director of ath- 
leties at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska. 

Named as contributors to the sport 
were Robert Earl (Dad) Bowles, former 
coach at William Jewell Ccllege, Liber- 
ty, Missouri; Howard Hancock, former 
coach and present athletic director at 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois; and Alfred Nash Higgins, 
former coach at Tampa _ University, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Coaches named were Joseph Aillet, 
Louisiana Polytechnic College, Ruston; 
Dale Hamilton, Central Oklahoma State 
College, Edmond; and Volney Ashford, 
Missouri Velley College, Marshall. 

The players named are Norbert 
Hecker, formerly of Baldwin-Wallace 
Collage, Berea, Ohio; Raymond Vincent 
(Nig) Borleske, formerly of Whitman 
Cdttege, Walla Walla, Washington; and 
Clarence Stasavich, formerly player and 
now coach at Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 

The selectees were honored at the an- 
nual NATA Hall of Fame dinner at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, on December 18, as 
part of the program surrounding the 
NATA football championship game 
played in the Holiday’ Bowl, St. Peters- 
burg, on December 19. 


For Baseball 


STAR PERFORMERS 


Backed by 75 years Experience 


SLAM 


Grand Slams at your Dealers 


Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. ‘ousvitte 
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THESE GYM TOWELS 
PROVE IT— 
QUALITY COSTS LESS! 


You can pay more... you can pay less 
. . . but you can’t buy lower cost towels 


Super-Turk Towels. The reason is quality 
... quality that means longer wear, better 
service, and the lowest cost-per-use on 
the market (350 to 500 launderings and 
uses). Strongest long staple, triple-twisted, 
two-ply yarns, full 20” x 40” shrunk size 
make the difference. A complete price 
range, from $5.25 per dozen gives you the 
McArthur Towel that’s right for you. Write 
for information. 


than McArthur’s famous Super-Gym and if 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


GYM 


JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“Pigeon” Brand—Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


Immediate Delivery C 
From Stock 
astello 


2 EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
New York City . 


30 East TentH Street, New York 3, New York 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 


Africa Hungry for Sports 


Eddie LaFond, director of athletics 
at Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., recently completed 
a 39,000-mile tour of Africa, under the 
sponsorship of the U. 8. State Depart- 
ment’s International Education Ex- 
change Program. A member of the U. S. 
Olympie boxing team, a District of Co- 
lumbia boxing commission referee, and 
coauthor of a new book on boxing, La- 
Fond conducted boxing clinies for offi- 
cials, coaches, and participants in 
Nigeria. 

He reported: “Everywhere I went, I 
found the people generous, courteous, 
and hungry for sports. Nigeria has a 
wealth of potential athletes who only 
need coaching, especially in boxing.” He 
taught three classes a day, six days a 
week, because the Africans were so en- 
thusiastic and anxious to learn more 
about all phases of the sport. LaFond 
predicts a tremendous sports boom in 
Africa in the foreseeable future. 


Southeast Asia Peninsula Games 


Competition in twelve sports was in- 
cluded in the first Southeast Asia Penin- 
sula Games, held at Bangkok, Thailand, 
December 12-17, 1959. Track and field, 
badminton, basketball, boxing, cycling, 
soecer football, shooting, swimming, ta- 
ble tennis, tennis, volleyball, and weight- 
lifting events were scheduled. The Asia 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
helped provide sports equipment to the 
government of Laos for its athletic 
teams. The Thailand track and field team 
was coached by Gordon Fisher, of the 
University of Indiana. 


Scholar-Athletes Named 


The National Football Foundation 
awards to scholar-athletes were present- 
ed at the Foundation’s second annual 
Awards Dinner on December 1. Recip- 
ients were Harry R. Tolley, University 
of Nebraska; Gerhard H. Schwedes, 
Syracuse University; Paul J. Choquette, 
Brown University; Leyle Sollee, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Pat Smyth, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; Maurice Doke, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Philip G. Roos, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; and Donald Pat- 
rick, University of California. 

The Foundation awards, which also 
carry with them the Earl Blaik scholar- 
ships of $500 for post-graduate work, 
went to eight seniors, representing each 
of the eight districts in college football 
as defined by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Qualifications for 
the award include outstanding football 
ability and performance, outstanding 
academic application: and achievement, 
and outstanding campus leadership and 
example. 
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WIN THIS §230°° sounD 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR | 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL!!! 


Famous DuKane Micromatic — a com- 
pletely automatic slidefilm projector. 


Takes up no more room than 
a briefcase! 


Ideal for training purposes. 
You can deliver a ‘‘controlled 
story’’ .. . a complete message or presen- 
tation exactly the way you want it said... 
right down to the smallest detail. It plays 
the standard three speeds, and records up 
to 16” in diameter. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN USE 
AN EXTRA PROJECTOR 


Your school may be the lucky winner when you buy 
any Athletic Institute Slidefilm Kit listed below. If 
you purchase one of these Kits between now and 
April 15, 1960,:your school’s name will be placed in 
a drawing for this projector — in our booth at the 
AAHPER National Convention, April 26, 1960. It’s 
our way of encouraging the use of visual aids in 
school training programs. And if you buy more than 
one Slidefi!m Kit, your school’s name will be placed 
in the drawing once for every Kit purchased — in- 
creasing your school’s chances of winning. 


To qualify for the drawing, the form at the bottom of 
this page must be completed and received by The 
Athletic Institute, on or before Apri! 15, 1960, along 
with your check, money order, or authorized school 
purchase order, to cover the cost of any Slicdefilm Kit 
(or Kits) you select. 


This offer is not valid in those States where such offers 
are prohibited by law. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE SLIDEFILMS — 22 Popular Subjects 


° APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 


BOWLING 
Sound, $34.30 


GYMNASTICS 


e TRACK G FIELD 


f boys and men Silent, $28.70 for airls and wom Sound, $60.55 Silent, $46.55 
Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 © CAMPING Sound, $44.35 _ Silent, $38. 75 @ TRAMPOLINING 
@ ARCHERY Sound, $17.80 e@ LIFE SAVING Sound, $35.55 _— Silent, $29.95 
Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 © COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Sound, $19.50 _ Silent, $16.70 © TUMBLING 
BADMINTON Silent, $28.60 SOFTBALL TUMBLING 25 
Sound, $54.75 Silent, $47.15 Sound, $45.10 _ Silent, $39.50 Sound, $79.50 _ Silent, $68.30 1.65 
Sound, $72.20 _ Silent, $61.00 Sound, $51.70 _ Silent, $46.10 Sound, $31.90 _ Silent, $26.30 d, $42.30 Silent, $36.70 
BASKETBALL GOLF TENNIS e WRESTLING 
Sound, $61.00 _ Silent, $50.80 Sound, $43.85 « Silent, $38.25 Sound, $57.15 _ Silent, $48.75 Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


TO: THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Enclosed find check, money order, or authorized school purchase order in the amount of $ 


for 


NAME 


(list name of Slidefilm) 


This purchase entitles our school’s name to be placed in a drawing for a DuKane, $230.00 Slidefilm Projector at the Nat’! 
Convention of the AAHPER, April 26, 1960. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
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Education for Leisure—A Must 


(Continued from page 18) 


ng picture dream could come true. 
ere they are. young and old, with 
their hobbies: writing poetry, build- 
jng a cabin, making a piece of pot- 
tery, singing a song, playing the 
guitar, exploring the countryside, 
sailing a boat, playing tennis. They 
are taking pictures, calling a square 
dance, knitting a dress, gardening, 
redoing old furniture, binding a 
book, writing a play. They fish, hunt, 
hike, experiment in science, and col- 
lect anything and everything. They 
go to the ends of the earth to see can- 
yons, climb mountains, chase the 
caribou, catch a sailfish, visit cathe- 
drals, study pictures, visit youth 
clubs, follow the migratory birds, re- 
cord folk songs, or dig dinosaur eggs 
in the Gobi Desert. On and on they 
go—in a thousand avocations and 
vocations. They are in factories, of- 
fices, homes, schools, and churches. 
This is a dream, but it could come 
true. 


We must recognize that stress and 
strain are killers. If we cannot re- 
lieve tensions, we must break the 
devitalizing chain somewhere. Mere 
idleness is not enough. Man needs 
some task or occupation which re- 
quires his genius qualities, restores 
his self-respect, and transforms him 
from a cog in a machine to a man, 
proud of his work! 

Recreation activities may be the 
salvation of our professional group 
in which members are breaking un- 
der tension and strains. They will be 
the salvation of the individual whose 
work is routinized. 


Who Is the Happy Man? 


Man must have the thrill of mas- 
tery, the ‘‘traveling hopefully’’ con- 
cept. There must be another ridge 
to cross, there must be more bass in 
the lake, there must be more work 
for volunteers. These are the thrills 
that keep people young, that carry 
young and old into a myriad of in- 
door contests, to the playgrounds 
and the tropies and the Arctic. Man 
endures hardships in long travel and 


in lonely cabins, devoid of modern 
accommodations and comforts; he 
fights heat, cold, flies, and poisonous 
snakes in order to find thrills. Rob 
man of this heritage, and you take 
from him one of the great urges to 
live. 

The happy man, the healthy man, 
the normal man, and the busy man 
are one, busy but not cramped, ac- 
tive but with sufficient glide for re- 
cuperation. The happy man will be 
the one who has accomplished and is 
still advancing. The rung of a ladder 
was never meant to rest upon; it is 
merely a vantage place from which 
to take the next step. 

Who is the happy man? He painted a 
picture; he sang a song; he modeled in 
clay; he studied the stars; he worked on 
a lathe; he built a cabin. Or perhaps he 
sought a rare stamp; he read a good book ; 
he saw a great play; he made a rock gar- 
den. Or again, he romped with his grand- 
child; he taught youth to shoot straight; 
he taught them to tell the truth; he read 
the Koran; he learned from Confucius; he 
practiced the teachings of Jesus. 

And through all, he dreamed of north- 
ern lights; sagebrush; rushing rivers and 
snow-capped peaks. He was a trooper; he 
had a hundred things yet to do when the 


Orc'er Your Copy Now 


January 1960 


AAHPER - NEA 
120i 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me 
at $2.00 a copy. 


Bill me. | enclose 
Name 
Address 


City 


SHOOTING & HUNTING 


A Teaching Manual 


e Designed and written to make these activities fun 
for both student and teacher. e Explains clearly how 
to handle and use a gun safely. e Gives practical ideas 
about equipment needed and helpful teaching aids. 
e Attractively illustrated with cartoons and diagrams. 


4th in Outdoor Education Series 


1 


copies of SHOOTING AND HUNTING 


(Discount: 10%, 2-9 copies; 20%, 10 or more.) 


‘ENDURANCE 


® 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 

includes 

qualities of: 


Ask your Califone dealer for a demonstration 


califone 


CORPORATION 


last call came. 


califone 
PHONOGRAPHS 
match these 
qualities. 


Reliable, variable speed from 
16 to 84 RPM for all rhythm work. 


Drawn steel chassis and 
%" plywood cases. 


Portable or stationary -- 
a phonograph, transcription player 
or complete sound system. 


The Califone PROMENADE 
Model 25V-8A (pictured above ) 
supplies sound to 3500 persons. 


Superior construction and 
design for years of continuous 
rigorous, trouble-free school use. 


Dept. JHP-4 
1020 NO. LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
WEST PAKISTAN 


JOHN R. COEFIELD 
Eugene, Oregon 


The writer was privileged to spend 
two extremely interesting years in West 
Pakistan under the aegis of the Asia 
Foundation of San Francisco, which 
made it possible to observe at first hand 
some of the difficulties under which the 
physical education profession must work 
in other lands. 

Pakistan has been called by some a 
“geographic absurdity” because it is di- 
vided into two sections separated from 
each other by 1000 miles of territory of 
the nation of India. The people and 
the cultures of the two wings, East and 
West Pakistan, also differ markedly. 
The common denominator is the belief 
in the religion of Islam. 

The birth of Pakistan was a painful 
one. During partition in 1947, the vast 
area of British India was divided on the 
basis of religious affinity into the two 
countries of Pakistan and India: Paki- 
stan for Muslims and India for Hindus. 
What was; supposed to be an orderly 
transition turned into a holocaust of 
atrocity and fiatricide. Thousands lost 
their lives, and entire villages were 
razed. Government and economy were 
crippled. From this difficult beginning, 
Pakistan is literally pulling herself up 
by the bootstraps. 

From September, 1956, until June, 
1958, I served as a senior lecturer at 
the Government College of Physical 
Education located six miles from La- 
hore. This college was begun in 1950, 
and it is the only such institution in the 
entire western wing of the country. It 
must train physical education teachers 
to minister to the needs of an area of 
310,000 square miles and a population 
of nearly 37 million people—a Her- 
eulean task. 


College Program 


The course of study at the college 
is of one school year’s duration (Sep- 
tember to June), and the work leads to 
one of two diplomas. To those students 
who already possess a college degree 
the Senior Diploma course is open. Re- 
quirements for this diploma are higher, 
and the medium of instruction is Eng- 
lish. Senior Diploma holders are per- 
mitted to teach in the higher secondary 
schools and in colleges. The Junior Di- 
ploma is offered to those who have com- 
pleted just ten years of schooling, or in 
other words, those who have matricu- 
lated. This is analogous to our gradua- 
tion from high school. Junior Diploma 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


holders may teach in the elementary 
and middle schools. 

Included in the college syllabus are 
the following theory courses: (1) Prin- 
ciples and Administration of Physical 
Edueation; (2) Theory of Movement in 
Physical Education; (3) Theory of 
Games; (4) Theory of Combative and 
Reereative Sports; (5) Anatomy and 
Physiology; and (6) Health Education, 
Hygiene, and First Aid. 

The practical aspects of the program 
include: (1) Ability in Skills (instrue- 
tion in the techniques of many sports 
and games); (2) Educational Gymnas- 
ties (formal calisthenies and drill); (3) 
Projects (sports officiating and the con- 
duct of meets and contests); and (4) 
Practice Teaching (practice teaching 
was done for one month each year, and 
it encompassed both elementary and 
secondary levels). 


Student Life 


A student’s day at the college began 
before dawn. Since nearly all of the 
students were Muslims, the first of their 
five daily prayers was offered before the 
sun rose. Shortly thereafter the actual 
training schedule began with formal 
calisthenics called “morning jerks,” and 
this was followed by extensive work on 
tumbling, gymnastics, and marching. A 
brief rest period preceded breakfast, 
and then classroom work was held from 
8:30 to 11:30 a.m. The morning con- 
cluded with an hour of swimming in- 
struction. 

Activities were suspended during the 
heat of the afternoon. The sun beating 
down on the unshaded athletic fields was 
unbearable for any length of time, and 
it was impossible to require the stu- 
dents to engage in vigorous sports and 
games. These took place from 4 to 6 
p.m. Evenings were sometimes used for 
assembly programs. 

Discipline at the college was strict. 
Students marched to and from classes, 
and uniform dress was mandatory. A\l- 
though both boys and girls attended the 
institution, the program was by no 
means coeducational. No meeting be- 
tween the sexes was permitted, and 
rules to prevent such meeting were rig- 
idly enforced. The one shared classroom 
was divided in the center by a_ black 
curtain, with the boys on one side, and 
the girls on the other. 

The physical education profession in 
Pakistan faces many difficult problems 
before it will gain acceptance. The basic 
deterring factor, however, is that physi- 
eal education really has no place in the 
current education system of the country. 
A school student’s progress through his 
educational career is determined by his 


performance in the public examinations 
given at the end of each schoo! year. 
Since physical education is not an ex- 
amination subject, it is reasoned by the 
students and staff alike that the time 
spent in the activity could be put to 
better use elsewhere. 


Teacher Status 


The physical education teacher in a 
school is called the “P. T. Sahib,” and 
it is not at all uncommon for him to be 
little more than an errand runner for 
the headmaster. There are some few ex- 
ceptions, but as a general rule physical 
education is sorely neglected. The role 
of the profession is regarded sympa- 

thetically by some educators, but their 
saline in trying to incorporate it into 
the general education scheme is like try- 
ing to fit a round peg into a square hole. 

The Pakistani physical educators are 
aware of the challenge they face, and 
they are attempting to overcome it. The 
current center for the fight is the Gov- 
ernment College of Physical Education. 
The principal, Wing Commander H. / 
Soofi, and his staff are working hard to 
increase the prestige of the profession. 
The college monthly publishes a news- 
letter called PEC News which reaches 
about 600 persons. It contains items of 
interest to physical education personnel, 
such as features on health, teaching 
methods, philosophy, and current events. 

Lahore is the headquarters for a body 
called the West Pakistan Physica] Edu- 
cation Association. This organization 
was responsible for a six-day round of 
discussions, seminars, exhibitions, and 
motion picture showings at various 
places throughout the city of Lahore in 
Mareh 1958 that was designed to in- 
crease the public awareness of the pro- 
fession. This Physical Education Week, 
as it was called, reached many people 
and was well covered by the press. 

During the early months of 1958, the 
college undertook a physical fitness test- 
ing program in the schools of the city. 
This marked the first time such an effort 
had been made, and there are promising 
signs that it will be repeated. 

Another way in which the college is 
trying to better the circumstances sur- 
rounding physical education is the con- 
duct of refresher courses from time to 
time at the college for those who are 
already in teaching positions. One such 
22-week course Was inaugurated in 1958 
for those who were teaching but had no 
professional training. It was a_ basic 
course designed to give them a better 
background for dealing with the chil- 
dren of their schools. 

A great deal of work remains to be 
done, but the indications are that the 
physical education profession in Paki- 
stan will eventually surmount its ob- 
stacles. A gradual awakening is now 
taking place as to the need for the pro- 
fession and the contributions it can 
make, as the country continues its battle 
for a place in the family of nations. * 
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Throughout the world of athletics and 
recreation ... the symbol of quality for 


@-'"™ more than a quarter of a century! 
[perior 


Easi-Fold Rolling 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


DODGE, inc. TROPHIES 
World’s Largest 
Trophy Manufacturer 


Q = 

los Angeles @ Newark 

- Easy as 1-2-3... . for busy institutional worker or harried house- Miami @ New York 
wite. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; San Fancisco © Dallas 


solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


| SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
| 520 Coster Street,» New York 59, N.Y. « DAyton 9-5}, 


THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1960 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 
Sponsored by NATIONAL 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE Stats 


CAMPS For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 
FEBRUARY 10, 11, 12, 13 Girls like the good looks of suits 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 
HOTEL NEW YORKER—NEW YORK CITY suit with a deep-pleated action 
back ... stylish notched collar .. . 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
and Educators Roomy pocket. Matching color 
metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
* * * * range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. 


For full information and reservations write: Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS uae 
55 West 42nd Street edoy || National PINNIES identify 


a \ teams and individuals easily, 
New York City 36, N. Y. pe | quickly, positively. Ask for 
\ information. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


SAVES SPACE . . . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 

3 
INC. 
| 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE TROPHY DEALER 
ti 
COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! 

, 
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A Job Analysis for Safety 
Education Supervisors 


(Continued from page 21) 


that the objectives of the safety cur- 
riculum may be realized. 

7. Assists in the choice of text- 
books and teaching materials in- 
volved in safety education. 


Ill. Improvement of Instruction 
in Safety 


There are many technical elements 
related to efficient safety instruction. 
Techniques related to school safety 
organizations, the achievement of a 
variety of approaches to safety, 
effective development of driver edu- 
cation programs, and the proper use 
of all media of instruction are 
among the specifies. 

The supervisor 

1. Keeps informed of the latest 
developments in local, state, and na- 
tional safety programs, research, 
and information. 

2. Informs all school personnel of 
reliable safety information. 

3. Provides inservice programs 
for teachers and principals. 

4. Informs principals and teach- 
ers of legal aspects in safety. 

5. Develops, with teachers, cur- 
rent guides, outlines, or other com- 
munications for their own use and 
for students. 

6. Encourages teachers to develop 
their own projects, activities, and 
units based upon a problem or acci- 
dent within their individual class. 

7. Encourages teachers to increase 
pupil planning and participation in 
all safety activities. 

8. Encourages teachers to do ac- 
tion research at their particular 
level. 

9. Encourages the use of many 
types of visual aids to improve in- 
struction. 


IV. Development of Improved 
Community Coordination in 
Safety 


Police and fire departments, the 
utilities, pedestrian and traffic con- 
trols, accident prevention, safety 
councils, service clubs, and home and 


munity coordination operates toward 
effective public relations. 

The supervisor 

1. Provides outside agencies with 
pertinent data. 

2. Maintains good relations with 
these groups. 

3. Serves on committees that 
affect child safety in these groups. 

4. Cooperates with these groups 
on specific problems pertaining to 
their area of service. ; 

5. Determines with these groups 
practices and procedures to follow 
in solution of problems. 

6. Attends the regularly sched- 
uled safety council committee meet- 
ings and the city council meeting in 
order to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the over-all commu- 
nity safety problems. 

7. Shares in the community safe- 
ty projects because of their eventual 
direct or indirect influence on the 
total school safety problems. 

8. Accepts speaking assignments 
to enlist the support of service clubs, 
PTA, and other interested groups. 


V. Evaluation of the Effectiveness 
of the Safety Program 


In today’s school this is a techni- 
cal problem, requiring the guidance 
of a person skilled in safety tech- 
niques. If safety education is to 
be reliable, careful plans for ways 
of evaluation must be considered. 

To effect this, the supervisor 

1. Reviews the goals and objec- 
tives of safety education. 

2. Gathers evidence of success or 
failure in producing changes in safe- 
ty practices and behavior. 

3. Uses the National School Safe- 
ty Honor Roll annually as a check 
up or evaluation. 

4. Studies accident 
and other accident data. 


summaries 


5. Uses the recommendations from 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities to stady the effee- 
tiveness of his program. 

6. Assists principals and teachers 
in developing evaluation instru- 
ments to determine effectiveness of 
the safety education program. * 
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Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company’s 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form. Atlas Ensolite mats are 
coated over-all with top-quality, viny! 
plastic applied hot, using the most 
modern spray equipment to form a 
tight vinyl skin which becomes an in- 


ATLAS Ware Wade of Vinyl- Coated, Odertess ENSOLITE 


Beet by Performance Feat 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, 


tegral part of the mats. They're flame 
resistant, thoroughly sanitary, easy to 
handle, easy to store, easy to clean and 
are stocked in 10 standard colors. The 
Ensolite line has been expanded to in- 
clude mats with handles and wall pads. 
Prompt delivery assured. 


SEE YOUR ATLAS CATALOG FOR REGULAR HAIR MATS ALSO 


parts in the simultaneous develop- areas Approved by N.C.A.A. 
ment of improved public relations 2115 LOCUST STREET © ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI for all wrestling meets 
and safety practices. Improved com- al 


school organizations all play vital 
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Sports Yield Youth Fitness 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT FROM THE 
PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON YOUTH FITNESS 
EMPHASIZES CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPORTS 


The President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness is concerned with the fitness of all 
American youth. Youth is_ basically 
action-oriented. Thus, physical activity 
is basic in human growth and the main- 
tenance of well-being, since youth is the 
period of growth and physical develop- 
ment. Though the Council uses the 
physical as the springboard to its pro- 
gramming, it recognizes the impossi- 
bility of unraveling the strands of men- 
tal, spiritual, emotional, and physical 
-components whic: make up the indi- 
vidual. All persons, handicaps and age 
brackets notwithstanding, can and should 
become part of the youth fitness mission. 


Just as the Council is concerned with 
every youth, boy and girl, so does it 
include in the top priority bracket among 
the available tools in its fitness concept 
every wholesome sport. The Council 
recognizes no major favorites; nor is it 
cognizant of any minor sports. It hails 
sports as the core of the physical educa- 
tion program in what may be called the 
American system. It salutes sports as 
the most inclusive and far-reaching area 
of recreation activities. It sees sports as 
a generous contributor to health. It em- 
braces sports for the generous contribu- 
tion to social and citizenship develop- 
ment. 


Streets, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Conference, March 30-April 1, 1960. 


$ 6.50 
9.50 
10.50 
27.50 


41.50 


Singles 
Doubles 
Twins 
2-Room Suite 
- 3-Room Suite 


Date of arrival Hour 
Name 


Address 


City 


Name 


Name 


Name 


MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 
March 30- April 1, 1960, Cleveland, Ohio 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making housing reservations for the Midwest Confer- 
ence in Cleveland, Ohio, March 30-April 1, accommodations and rates for the 
Pick-Carter Hotel, conference headquarters, are listed below. Reservations 
should be mailed directly to the Pick-Carter Hotel, Prospect and East Ninth 


Detach and mail to the Pick-Carter Hotel, Prospect and East Ninth Streets, 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 


Name of each hotel guest must be given, therefore, please include names of all 
persons in your groups. 


$ 7.50 
10.50 
11.75 
37.50 
51.25 


$ 9.00 
12.00 
13.50 


a.m. 


p.m. Date of departure 


State 


Address 


Address 


Address 


The Couneil’s lively interest in fur- 
thering sports participation runs the 
entire alphabet from angling to yacht- 
ing. It includes everything from bowling 
and basketball to rope skipping and 
rowing; from calisthenics and canoeing 
to track and touch football and tobog- 
ganing; from gymnastics and jujitsu to 
lacrosse and weight-lifting. The list 
encompasses cycling, swimming, skiing— 
on the snow and on the water—and 
sealing mountains; hiking, hunting, 
hockey, and handball; fishing and fenc- 
ing; roller skating and wrestling—and 
on and on through an almost endless list 
of bodybuilding, health sefeguarding, 
and spirit-nourishing physical activities. 

The Council sees competition as an 
inevitable and generally desirable con- 
comitant of most sports. This reflects 
the highly competitive society in which 
we live, and grows out of the whole- 
some urge of individuals, who begin to 
acquire individual skills or become part 
of coordinated teams. It measures ability 
and quality against what others can do 
or against par or what they did yester- 
day or even against natural obstacles 
and adversaries. The Council finds merits 
in happily conceived and properly con- 
ducted body-contact sports suited to the 
physiological and sociological ages of 
the participants. Particularly, the Coun- 
cil stresses sports which have carryover 
value and can become a rich part of a 
recreation and fitness program of the 
individual throughout his life. 


Participation Is the Key 

It is realized that professional ath- 
leties, conducted on a high plane, has a 
legitimate place in the American sports 
scene and can make a great contribution 
to youth fitness when the performers 
exemplify the best in exeeution of skills 
(individual and team), observance of 
rules and fine sportsmanship in the 
stress of hungry competition. The num- 
ber of spectators throughout the Nation, 
young as well as old, will continue to 
increase as more and more youth partici- 
pate in activities and carry their funda- 
mental skills and interests into adult- 
hood. They, thus, become appreciators, 
sports lovers, who find clinical values as 
well as sheer entertainment and excite- 
ment in the professional sports labora- 
tories. But, unless American youth in 
general is participating in sports, the 
professional athletes are but paid per- 
formers, workers at a game. In an even 
more realistic sense, intercollegiate and 
interscholastic sports teams should be 
honest outgrowths of all-inclusive intra- 
mural programs which are part of an 
enlightened physical education program 
commencing in the elementary grades. *® 


Statement of President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. Shane MacCarthy, Exec- 
utive Director, Council Headquarters, 
General Accounting Office Building 441 
G Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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"Editor, LOUIS E. MEANS 
National 


A second nationwide community school 
clinie will be held in Flint, Michigan, 
next spring. It will again be co-spon- 
sored and financed by AAHPER-NEA 
and the Mott Foundation of Flint. Lead- 
ers interested in receiving inv:tations 
should contact AAHPER. Last year 50 
teams from 28 states participated. A 
complete report of the first clinie is 
available from AAHPER headquarters 
(over 80 pages, $1.00). 


Watch for announcements soon on the 
nationwide track and field program of 
OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. which 
is being planned for 1960 and a three- 
year period. Target will be 25 million 
boys and girls in mass participation at 
all appropriate grade and age levels. 


Steps were taken recently in St. Louis 
to activate a city and county fitness 
council, Present in the planning were 
Louis Kittlaus, St. Louis City Schools, 
C. Johnson Spink of the Sporting Goods 
Dealer, Eugene Schwartz of the Metropoli- 
tan Youth Council, local representatives 
of the Junior Chamber of Commeree, 
and Louis E. Means of AAHPER. Mr. 
Kittlaus and his staff presented a beau- 
tifully staged physical education and 
fitness demonstration at Kiel Auditorium 
before 9000 Missouri teachers. 


Henry Shenk of Kansas University reports 
that Kansas may soon have a state di- 
rector of HPER and that the fitness 
movement is rapidly gaining momentum 
in that state. . . . Helen Hartwig, president 
of Missouri AHPER, recently received 
a citation and certificate in St. Louis for 
outstanding state leadership of OPERA- 
TION FITNES.. . . John Mcinerney of 
Falls Township Schools in Pennsylvania 
reported over 3000 youth participating 
in recreation fitness activities during re- 
eent months. . G. Mason Hall is the 
new full-time intramural director at 
Edmonds, Washington, High School, 
where a diversified program is under 
way. Other teachers assist Mr. Hall in 
handling this program. 


The current Arkansas AHPER News- 
letter reports a statewide curriculum 
study, new physical education guides, 
fitness testing, and an AAHPER out- 
door education workshop. The fitness 
testing program revealed several weak- 
nesses, such as lack of supervised recre- 
tion programs, inadequate modified pro- 
grams, too many students not taking 
physical education, lack of a planned 
graded program, and failure to use test 
results for grouping. 


Sports and fitness clinies for Maryland 
leaders were recently held on movement 
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education, badminton, beginning swim- 
ming, archery, golf, and tennis. Ada Mae 
Warrington of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, brought OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. into sharp foeus this fall 
in county-wide teachers’ institutes. . . 

Virginia Hawke is back on duty at Ameri- 
ean University, Washingtcu, D. C., after 
spending a year on the staff of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 


An intensified fitness program for 
boys at Montecito-Sequoia Camps in 
Santa Barbara, California, last summer with 
use of the AAHPER test program re- 
vealed an 85 percent over-all fitness im- 
provement in the five-week period. .. . 
Jim Winthers of Arcade Schools in Sacra- 
mento County, California, started the dis- 
trict outdoor education program this 
year in the 400-acre High Sierra camp 
now owned by the school district. Strong 
fitness emphasis is giving new meaning 
to the Arcade total program. . . . Copies 
of The Roles of Education in Recreation 
in California are available from C. Car- 
son Conrad, State Department of Ed- 
ueation, Sacramento 14. This is the 
first policy document which represents 
consensus of school officials and recrea- 
tion directors and should be carefully 
studied by leaders in all states. 


Fitness test results are featured in 
commercial advertisements in several 
Connecticut communities following care- 
ful planning by CAHPER. These ads 
earry the photo and name of local lead- 
ers and comment about fitness needs of 
youth, . . . Fernanda Beltroa of Smith Col- 
lege recently tested 350 girls in Brazil 
with the AAHPER Fitness Test and 
will do a comparative analysis with 
youth tested in Hawaii, Australia, Can- 
ada, and several states in the U.S.A. 


Bill Noonan, state director in Louisiana, 
and his many co-workers on_ the 
LAHPER team, have been busy activat- 
ing OPERATION FITNESS — Louisi- 
ana. College-centered testing clinics will 
be a feature, blanketing the state. The 
clinies are headed by Joy Kistler at Lou- 
isiana State University, Guy Neeson at 
Natchitoches, Fred Brown at Lafayette, 
and J. B. Hogg at Ruston. 


Bob Allen and Chief of Police Gus Kett- 
mann of Palm Springs, California, are stimu- 
lating fitness activities in that resort 
area. A recent meeting of 500 civie ciub 
leaders was the kick off. . . . Mary Mc- 
Donald organized an exhibit of OPERA- 
TION FITNESS materials for the 
Florida Teachers Convention recently. 


Janet Wessel of Michigan State Univer- 
sity represented OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—USS.A. recently at George Pea- 


body College in Tennessee with action 
clinies and demonstrations in body move- 
ment and control for girls and women. 
Dr. Wessel and other AAHPER women 
leaders will provide similar leadership 
clinies in eoming months. . . . Elemen- 
tary schools in Duxbury, Massachusetts, have 
made a number of curriculum changes 
pointing toward more specifie physical 
fitness emphasis in all classes and grades. 


J. B. Wolf of Pennsylvania told a group 
of educators in Rochester, New York, 
that “the youngster who does not par- 
ticipate in sports, or who evades physical 
education today, and who remains out- 
side the pale of team play, is the poten- 
tial neurotic, misfit, the social rejecter, 
and possibly the juvenile delinquent of 
tomorrow.” 


George Canrinus of San Francisco used 
a student opinionnaire on reactions to 
physical education and fitness. Results 
were overwhelmingly in favor of a re- 
quired daily instructional program. Com- 
plete results will be supplied to those 
requesting information; write to George 
Canrinus, 135 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, California. 


Fitness in North Dakota 


: Special emphasis was put on Fitness 
for Children and Youth at the annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Coaches Association. The AAHPER 
film, “Fitness for Leadership” was fel- 
lowed by a discussion of the AAHPER 
fitness tests. A panel composed of a 
representative of the American Heart 
Association, a recreation leader, a YMCA 
executive secretary, and a physical edu- 
cator discussed “How to Develop Phys- 
ical Fitness in North Dakota Youth.” 
Further emphasis was put on fitness 
through dance, exercise, and sports ac- 
tivities such as wrestling and basketball. 


About 75 individuals representing or- 
ganizations interested in youth attended 
the Conference on Youth Fitness called 
by Governor John E. Davis of North 
Dakota. Ott Romney, deputy executive 
director of President Eisenhower’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, was guest speaker. 
A State Council on Fitness was formed, 
but no further action was taken because 
of preparation for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth te 
be held in Washington D. C., in March, 
1960. Serving on the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth are Ted 
Keck, Minot State Teachers College, 
chairman of Health and Physical Needs; 
and Hazel Dettman, Fargo City Schools, 
chairman of Recreational Needs. 


Emerging from the recent AAHPER 
National Conference on School Recrea- 
tion was the statement that “we have 
been too busy with pygmy thinking and 
pygmy effort at a time when giant efforts 
are so badly needed.” * 
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1709 W. 83rd St., 


for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
® tumbling and stunts 
© pyramids and stunts 
© self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
Chicago 20, lil. 


fils 


Fun Playing Volleyball 


A New Film 


Skills, techniques and strategy 
for the new official six-player 
team are demonstrated 


Available: in color or black and 


white 
purchase or rental 


Order from MAJORIE E. FISH 
1723 Oak St., Orange Gardens 


Kissimmee, Florida 


puts fit 
plus 
fashion 
in 
swimwear! 


ip 


Here are suits 

designed for 

attraction as well 

as action — superbly 

molded of DURENE 

ELASTI-KNIT for 

firm support 

and free 

movement, with a 

permanently shirred, fully-lined bra and 
adjustable shoulder straps for the ultimate 
in figure flattery. Ocean Pool’s “Fashion Line” 
is Redmanized® to retain perfect fit and 
produced with traditional high-quality 
precision — your assurance of long, 
trouble-free wear. 


Style No. 36 (right) — Skirtless — Sizes 30-42 
Style No. 37 (left) — Same as 36, but with Half Skirt 
Style No. 38 (not ill.) — Skirtless classic Pool suit — 
Sizes 22-46 
Style No. 39 — same as 38, but with Half Skirt 


All styles available in these vat dyed colors: 
Aqua ° Scarlet * Sky Blue * Jade Green * Royal Blue 
Navy * Burgundy « Forest Green 


For information on the complete Ocean Pool line of 
swimwear, supplies, equipment and accessories, send 
for Catalog B, 


Figure Skating 


(Continued from page 32) 


the arch of the other foot at right 
angles to it. 

2. Both hips, knees, and ankles 
are bent with the weight on the rear 
foot. 

3. The push-off is made forward 
from the inside edge of the rear 
skate onto the flat (two edges) of the 
blade of the forward skate. All of 
the body weight is transferred from 
the rear leg and skate (employed 
side) to the newly employed forward 
skate. Note: The employed skate 
means all of the body weight on that 
side of the body is up over and on 
that skate. 

4. The free leg is straightened on 
the push-off so that it extends a 
few inches off the ice in back of the 
body in the trailing position. 

5. The shoulders rotate in opposi- 
tion to the hips and the employed 
skate. Note: This will be true in all 
of these skills because we are using 
the reverse position for dancing and 
not the shoulder and arm positions 
used in figures. 

6. The employed knee gradually 
straightens (not to complete exten- 
sion) as the free leg and skate is 
swung up beside (not past) it. 

7. Both knees bend while the 
weight is still on the original em- 
ployed skate for the strike-off onto 
the free skate. Note: Do not glide on 
two skates before the push-off. Push- 
ing with toepicks becomes practically 
impossible if both knees are bent 
when the skates are together prior 
to the push-off onto the other skate. 


Lead-ups 

1. Walking on skates forward. 

2. Pushing continuously with the 
same inside edge across the rink. Use 
knee action. 

3. Pushing off forward onto a bent 
knee with the free leg straightening 
out in back of the body; swing the 
free leg along side of the employed 
skate; bend both knees and coast on 
two skates; and then push off onto 
the other skate. 

4. For balance on flats, push off 
from the boards onto one skate. Al- 
ternate and practice on. both skates. 

5. For balance and shoulder rota- 
tion, stroke forward on one foot, 
bending, rising, and bending the em- 
ployed knee as the free leg swings 
backward, and back to the starting 
position. (a) When the free leg is 
back, the employed shoulder and arm 
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is forward rotating towards the op- 
posite hip. (b) Bend the employed 
knee when the free leg is back, par- 
tially straighten the employed knee 
as the free leg swings up beside. Bend 
both knees and stroke on to the op- 
posite skate. 

6. Stroking forward to varied 
counts such as: 3 counts on each 
skate emphasizing the action of the 
knee. 


T-STOP 

Procedure 

1. Weight on the employed skate 
with the knee bent. 

2. Place the arch of the free skate 
at right angles to the heel of the em- 
ployed skate. 

3. Place the flat of the blade of 
the free skate so that it slides lightly 
along the ice. 

4. Transfer the weight to the free 
skate, with a lean on to the outside 
edge of the skate. 

5. Pull back with the emploved 
shoulder and arm and push forward 
with the employed hip. 

Lead-ups 

1. Stand in place with the skates 
in the proper position for stopping. 

2. Stroke onto one skate, place the 
arch of the free skate to the heel of 
the employed skate, and let it slide 
along jthe ice gradually applying 
weight to stop. Push onto the other 

‘skate and gradually stop by adding 
more weight and lean to stop. 


SKATING ON AN EDGE 
Procedure 

1. Good edges are very important 
in figure skating. To get onto an 
edge, lean into the circle. The body 
should be in a straight line from 
ankle to head. 


Lead-ups 


1. Stand by a wall or at the boards 
and lean to see what being on an 
edge feels like. Note: To get on an 
edge the employed side of the body 
must lean toward that edge with 
each of its parts in a straight line 
from the skating edge to the head. 

2. Stroke forward, glide on one 
foot, and raise the free leg in front 
with the thigh parallel to the ice at 
hip level. The free leg should be 
held close to the ermployed leg. Keep 
the back straight and lean in a 
straight line from the blade of the 
skate to the head into the circle. Ro- 
tate the shoulders in the direction of 
the circle. Look into the circle. For 
example, skate on the LFO, turn 
shoulders L into the inside of the 
circle, and look into the center of the 
circle ; the skater will turn left. 

3. To do an inside edge, lean to- 
wards the inside edge of the em- 
ployed skate, rotate the shoulders in- 
to the circle, and look into the circle. 

Use this brief digest of skills, work 
calendar, methods of class organiza- 
tion, and methods of practicing out- 
side of class as a challenge to dis- 
cover the easiest way to teach each 
skill to the beginner. As the beginner 
begins to become aware of total body 
balance and to sense the feel for con- 
trolled skating edges, then these 
skills may be refined using different 
skating positions. * 


References 


1. Nurmi, Marityn. ‘‘Coed Figure 
Skating,’’ Winter Sports Outing Activities 
Guide, Washington, D. C.; DGWS, Ameri- 
an Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, ind Recreation. July 1959-July 1961. 

2. Vinson, MariBet Y. ‘‘ Figure Skat- 
ing.’’ Sports Illustrated, December 22, 
1958, and January 5, 1959. 
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RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


RRC—103 
Also, Bomar, Evans, Burns and many 
other labels in stock. 


MERRBACH RECORD SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 7308 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE -—- INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR 1959-60 CATALOG, 
INCLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 


EASY POST Heywerth, Ill. 


Explain sports visually with 

DGWS TECHNIQUE CHARTS 
Speedball (8 charts)—$1.00 
Basketball (12 charts) —$1.00 


DGWS — AAHPER 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Vv ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOS STANDARDS 


vo SKETBALL STAN 
ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


© Send for Free Catalog « 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to the 
weight and carry of the Birdies: economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with 
replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


ells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


4834 BELINDER AVE. * KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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Natural Gymnastics 


(Continued from page 39) 


than artificial movements. The basic 
unrestricted motions of human be- 
ings and of animals in their natural 
state should be a guide in defining a 
‘‘natural’’ movement. Rhythm and 
flowing motions should take the 
place of unmotivated drills and ex- 
cessive stationary positions. 

6. The educational goal of natural 
gymnastics is to bring exercises with 
and without apparatus in full har- 
mony with the innate urge of human 
erowth; it is designed to bring fun 
and challenge to the participant. It 
tries to throw off the yoke of an in- 
cessantly direct, controlled, and con- 
structed form of gymnastics which 
runs the danger of divorcing itself 
from modern educational principles. 

The teaching of natural gymnas- 
tics in many European schools 
brought about revolutionary changes 
in gymnastics and closely related 
fields (ealisthenies and games of 


lower organization). Its forms and 
approach have been recognized as 
educationally sound and in line with 
the philosophy of physical educa- 
tion. It has stimulated gymnastics 
as a whole, has introduced new 
forms and even new apparatus, and 
has revived interest in this activity. 


Proper Body Mechanics 


It is a misconception that the 
forms of natural gymnastics are 
sloppy, since the application of 
proper body mechanies still plays an 
important role. The movements are 
flowing and stress continuity by de- 
emphasizing unnecessary strictness 
and rigidity. 

Natural gymnastics does not de- 
clare war on high level competitive 
gymnastics in which certain pre- 
scribed forms and exercises are set 
down as criteria. Competitive gym- 
nasties can be called an artistic ex- 
pression in apparatus work based on 
the pattern of predefined forms to 
which the performer adapts himself 
voluntarily. By doing sq the per- 


State University, Tempe, Arizona. 


Please reserve 


Single rooms 
Twin rooms - 
Suites 


Date of arrival 


Name 
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Address 


City 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
May 4-7, 1960, Phoenix, Arizona 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Southwest District 
AAHPER Convention in Phoenix, Arizona, May 4-7, 1960, accommodations 
and rates for the Westward Ho Hotel, convention headquarters, are listed below. 
All rooms have radio, TV, tub with shower. Beautiful patio and swimming 
pool give atmosphere of an Arizona desert resort. Reservations should be 
mailed directly to Westward Ho Hotel. 

For student housing information—please write: Dr. Fred O. Bryant, Chairman, 
Student Activities Committee, Men’s Physical Education Department, Arizona 


Detach and mail direct to Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southwest District 
AAHPER Convention, May 4-7, 1960. 


room(s) of the type and rate checked below: 


Main Building 
$ 8.00 to 13.00 
12.00 to 17.00 
25.00 to 45.00 


(If a room is not available at rate requested, reservation will be made at next 
available rate. Reservation cancelled at 6:00 p.m. without a deposit.) 


a.m. 


Date of departure 


Patio Suites 
$15.00 
15.00 to 18.00 
30.00 to 50.00 


State 


former strives to achieve closeness 


‘to an accepted aesthetic image of his 


activity. Perfect control over these 
artistic movements gives the impres- 
sion of a natural flow and of ease, 
but it is usually only achieved by 
skilled and talented performers 
after a long period of hard work. 
Natural gymnastics does not con- 
cern itself with this special branch 
of gymnastics, but concentrates 
mainly on gymnastics suited for all, 
and particularly on fundamental 
gymnasties activities for children. 
It has, therefore, its own standards 
in form, expressions, and methods. 
It is especially concerned with its 
pedagogical mission, which it wants 
to see materialized through its own 
distinctive approach. Experience has 
shown that an early and enjoyable 
acquaintance with apparatus work 
through the medium of natural 
gymnastics usually stimulates a later 
interest in the artistic forms as used 
in competitive gymnastics; it re- 
eruits rather than repels people 
from participating in it, even 
though this is not a stated and di- 
rect goal of natural gymnasties. 


Keeping Pace with Changed Goals 


Natural gymnastics, however, tries 
to counteract the ill effects of those 
forms and methods formerly used 
in gymnastics and calisthenics which 
did not keep pace with the changed 
outlook on goals and methods in all 
fields of education. The fact that 
gymnastics was practically dying 
out in many communities of the 
United States since the early 1920’s 
finds its explanation mainly in its 
outdated forms and methods of 
teaching. Games, athletics, and less 
formalized activities of physical 
education were better fitted to be- 
come a permanent part of physical 
education in this new age of educa- 
tion. The old type of gymnastics had 
to pay its price for being behind the 
times. At the same time one should 
not overlook the fact that gymnas- 
ties can be a very valuable and in- 
tegral part of any physical educa- 
tion program in schools, clubs and 
youth organizations. 

Natural gymnastics has proven its 
ability to revive gymnastics where it 
had been rejected, neglected, or for- 
gotten. Can we afford to lose this 
part of physical education when it is 
needed so badly? Natural gymnas- 
ties can help to reopen the door to a 
fine educational experience, a door 
which has been almost closed. * 
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INTERTHERAPY RELATIONS 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG. 


Often the investment of a minute of 
cheerful talk will furnish a new incen- 
tive for living to one who is handi- 
capped. When this encouragement is 
accompanied by the knowledge of what 
might be, and how to attain this goal, 
such motiyation may provide a driving 
force which many times accomplishes 
miracles. The adapted physical educator 
and. therapist have many opportunities 
to use this ability if they will but think 
of the good of others. 

A Philosophy of Vision 

The structuring of broad yet clearly 
defined programs to serve the basic needs 
of students and of teachers of adapted 
physical education and the respective 
therapies, calls for a philosophy with 
vision. There are a multitude of prob- 
lems related ic the service aspects as 
well as the professional preparation 
phases which must be considered by the 
teacher, 

Among the tools of our trade is the 
cooperative spirit of the medical, thera- 
peutic, and education professions, which 
makes available a valuable source of in- 
formation. Such a source may be used to 
tremendous advantage in the prepara- 
tion and inservice training of adapted 
physical educators and therapists. The 
many benefits aceruing from such sources 
are of inestimable value in increasing 
insight into the needs and opportunities, 
knowledge and know-how. 

This column will report on past and 
future professional meetings. Successful 
programs will also be presented to con- 
vey operational procedures and_ tech- 
niques. The benefits of reporting such a 
variety of programs are that others 
working in these areas may discover 
possible avenues of communication. 

In order that all available resources in 
the various communities may be utilized, 
announcements and summaries of sym- 
posiums, conferences, workshops, clinics, 
as well as pertinent reference materials, 
should be brought to the attention of 
colleagues and students. 

Arrangements can often be made by 
administrators and staff for visitations 
and observations of various educational, 
hospital, mental, clinical, and senior 
citizen institutions and those establish- 
ments for the rehabilitation and revoea- 
tional training of the handicapped and 
atypical individual. 

It is also possible to have outstanding 
school and medical leaders speak at 
seminars, school meetings, or hospital 
gatherings. Oftentimes, personal inter- 
views may be set up for those who are 
conducting research studies or who seek 
information ana guidance. 

Such resouree persons may not always 
confine themselves to a particular area 
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University af California, Los Angeles 


or specialty. Their ideas may not be in 
keeping with one’s own ideas. The gain 
to be expected will only be as great as 
the readiness to accept the premise of 
interrelatedness. 

It is essential that there be careful 
sereening to assure that there may be 
recourse to the most beneficial, reliable, 
trustworthy, and efficient source or 
means of reference. Thus, the plea is 
for length, breadth, and depth of per- 
ception, that growth of perspective may 
be in accordance with the human values 
which are attached to the objective. 

Everyone is not conveniently located 
in metropolitan areas where extensive 
resources are at hand. Nevertheless, the 
rural areas today offer many additional 
advantages of this nature which may be 
used with meaning and purpose if the 
search is but made for them. 


FIELD NOTES 
Adapted Physical Education 


Much interest was aroused by Richard 
Bumala’s presentation at the AAHPER 
National Convention in Portland, Ore- 
gon, concerning the “special” physical 
education program which he organized 
at the high school in Silverton, Oregon. 
A brief description of the program was 
reported in the convention proceedings 
for 1959, in the October JOHPER sup- 
plement, page 73. He emphasized the 
possibility of organizing such classes in 
the small school situation. Under strong 
leadership, it has been shown that the 
cost is minimal, that much equipment 
may be constructed in the manual arts 
classes, and that students may be moti- 
vated to participate when they are well 
informed as to the purposes and means 
for attaining their goals. 

A wide range of activities is offered 
for the accomplishing of the objectives, 
and evaluative techniques are included 
for appraising individual needs and the 
ultimate accomplishments. This example 
should serve as eneouragement to others 
who are attempting to establish similar 
programs. 


Institutional Recreation Conference 

An outstanding workshop for recrea- 
tion and therapy personnel was offered 
by the Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation at the 3rd Annual Ree- 
reation Conference, October 21-22, 1959, 
at Conservation Training School, Hig- 
gins Lake, Michigan. Ernest V. Blohn, 
executive secretary, has forwarded copies 
of the program and a summary report 
which point out the all-inclusive nature 
of subjects considered. These workshop 
sessions and panel discussions exchanged 
ideas as to: (1) techniques to develop 
programs for the severely mentally re- 


Work with the 
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handicapped 


in schools, hospitals 


and other a gencies 


Prepare for a career in 
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MASTER OF ARTS 
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For further information write to: Dr. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


tarded; (2) activities and games for the 
physically handicapped; (3) highlights 
of suecessful recreational programs in 
correctional institutions; (4) games and 
activities for smaller children; (5) craft- 
work in wards and cottages; (6) music 
recreation and therapy in institutions; 
(7) recreation activities for the mentally 
ill; (8) community-institution relation- 
ships and volunteer help; and (9) new 
trends and ideas in institution recreation. 

The extensive nature of the services 
rendered by recreation personnel in re- 
habilitation calls for a breadth of offer- 
ings in the professional preparation of 
recreation therapists in education and 
clinical institutions. Information con- 
cerning programs for the preparation of 
workers in this field would be welcome. 


Recreation Congress 

From September 29 through October 
2, the 41st National Recreation Congress 
met in. Chicago, Illinois. Norman P. 
Miller reports many fine sessions held 
dealing with recreation in rehabilitation. 
The breadth of the discussions is evident 
from the following titles of these: Pro- 
fessional Preparation of the Recreator 
Serving the Ill and Handicapped; New 
Career Opportunities for Professional 
Personnel with the Ill and Handicapped ; 
Role of Reereation Agencies in Provid- 
ing for the Handicapped in the Com- 
munity Recreation Program; Therapeu- 
tie Use of Self in Working with the III 
and Handicapped; Recreation Counsel- 
ing for the Ill and Handicapped; Scien- 
tific Management Techniques Applied to 
the Operation of Recreation Depart- 
ments Serving the Ill and Handicapped; 
and Medical and Financial Aspects of 
Recreation in * ursing Homes and Other 
Institutions. 


Field Work in Corrective Therapy 

The possibility of incorporating elee- 
tive offerings in the corrective therapy 
specialization as a part of the physical 
education major is demonstrated at 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. Erwin G. Fieger, chairman, 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation describes the experiences here. 

1. Visitation to the Veterans Admin- 
istration Center Hospital, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, for observation and 
orientation of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The work of the physical, oceu- 
pational, corrective, manual, education, 
and vocational therapies are seen in 
action. 

2. A course entitled Field Work in 
Corrective Therapy gives students train- 
ing in this area. The basic and common 
courses essential for the major in phys- 
ical education, together with the spe- 
cialized clinical aspects, make students 
ready for certification. 

Further information on the possibility 
of starting programs in corrective ther- 
apy, with major emphasis in physical 
edueation, may be obtained from the 
editor of this column. * 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each.of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accumulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multip!e types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATIOI 


Tips for Outdoor Education 
Programs 


In the midst of difficult times for edu- 
eation—limited budgets, inadequate fa- 
cilities, shortage of teachers, and crash 
programs — comes the opportunity to 
make the best of what we have. 

There was never a better time for 
leaders in health. physical education, 
recreation, and allied fields to take a 
good look at the current scene, get clues 
as to what the public wants and needs, 
and design a program of action. The 
inventory resources are already avail- 
able. 

No phase of an educational program 
ean be closer to modern day living or 
more dramatic in meeting needs of peo- 
ple than those in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. The most prac- 
tical procedure, and often the most effec- 
tive way, to interpret a good program 
to the public is to provide opportunities 
for instruction and participation in aec- 
tivities that: (1) are adapted to the in- 
terests of many people, (2) have life- 
long values, (3) are popular from the 
standpoint of public participation, and 
(4) are simple and easy to administer. 

The great increase in outdoor activi- 
ties indicates the current interests of 
millions of Americans in seeking aetivi- 
ties of their own choice. Now is the time 
to go forth with a positive approach, en- 
riching programs with a great variety of 
exciting activities that will add color and 
enthusiasm ! 

The teaching of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes related to the outdoors will at- 
tract millions of citizens who themselves 
seek the satisfactions found in outdoor 
living. It will also serve a generation of 
youth that needs to participate in whole- 
some and beneficial activities. 

The cooperative approach involving 
educational disciplines and departments 
and other community agencies is para- 
mount in providing a_ well-balanced 
program. Leaders in health, physical 
education, and recreation have the re- 
sponsibility for initiating some of the 
learning activities, and in other in- 
stances need to be a member of the 
school and/or community team. Some 
of the developments already under way 
suggest such tips for the use of outdoor 
resources and interests and planning fu- 
ture programs: 


@ Develop and utilize available out- 
door areas, such as school sites, parks, 
camps, and other appropriate spaces, as 
laboratories for classroom learning ac- 
tivities and for teaching outdoor skills. 
On new school sites, save a few trees 
and plant others. 
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e Work with local education and 
park boards to outline needed instruc- 
tion centers and plan facilities. 

© Cooperate with other members of 
the staff and community leaders in ex- 
tending educational programs in the out- 
doors through field trips, outdoor 
classes in camp settings, excursions, 
outing clubs, and day camping. 

e Include the teaching of outdoor 
skills and sports in health, physical edu- 
cation, and reeréation programs and 
work with other subjects and disciplines 
in relating them to the appropriate 
learning experiences in science, social 
science, communications, conservation, 
arts and crafts, and others. 

The following programs, many of 
which have been stimulated by the 
AAHPER Outdoor Edueation Project, 
take the form of instructional units in 
regular classes, clubs, clinics, intra- 
mural activities, special events, and 
after-school and summer programs. 


Casting and Angling. The simple skills in 
easting are easily and quickly taught, 
and those most interested will follow up 
through participation in competitive ac- 
tivities. Resources and leadership ma- 
terials are available to many communi- 
ties through: the National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs, P.O. 
Box 51, Nashville, Tennessee; sports- 
men’s elubs; community organizations; 
tackle companies; dealers and interested 
citizens. AAHPER’s manual, Casting 
and Angling, is an excellent teaching 
guide. Play areas, lawns, pools, and 
gymnasiums are adequate as facilities. 


Shooting and Hunting. Shotgun and rifle 
shooting are appropriate and satisfying 
skills, especially in secondary schools 
and colleges where hunting is a popular 
sport, or where there is a wide interest 
in riflery, skeet, and trap shooting. 

A good beginning is to provide in- 
struction prior to the opening of the 
hunting season. Available resources and 
leadership materials inelude: the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau of the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, 250 East 43rd St., New York 
17, New York; the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; sportsmen’s 
clubs; community groups; and local 
dealers. (The AAHPER Shooting and 
Hunting Manual will be particularly 
helpful to instructors.) 

For facilities, many communities have 
shooting clubs, and ranges are often 
found or could be developed in school, 
college, reereation, and community 
agency buildings. Open spaces with 
safety zones are adequate for shotgun 


‘shooting. Several facilities can be de- 


veloped easily, and information is avail- 
able from the National Rifle Association, 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and the 
AAHPER. 


Shooting and Gun Safety in Elementary 
Schools. Spring-type air rifles are excel- 
lent instruction tools for teaching 
marksmanship and gun safety to chil- 
dren in elementary schools. Instruction 
in shooting can be done in classrooms, 
on playgrounds, in school camps, and in 
after-school and recreation programs. 
These activities provide preliminary in- 
struction under supervision in prepara- 
tion for the use of firearms for older 
age groups, or in situations where more 
extensive shooting facilities are not 
available. The Daisy Manufacturing 
Company, Rogers, Arkansas, through its 
Training Services Division, has leader- 
ship resources and materials available. 


Boating and Water Activities. The sensa- 
tional growth of boating and water ac- 
tivities, with the accompanying prob- 
lems of regulation, law enforcement, 
safety, and education, has created a 
basie need for instruction by schools, 
colleges, and community agencies. There 
are significant implications for physical 
education, recreation, and adult educa- 
tion. Some of the essential instruction 
could be given in classrooms and swim- 
ming pools, followed by participation in 
after-school and community activities. 
There is need to extend the teaching of 
swimming through a wider use of ponds 
and nearby lakes. Some instruction units 
in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, boating ¢lubs and clinies, would 
help in solving many of the problems in 
connection with the use of small craft, 
water skiing, and other activities. There 
are resources, by way of leadership, in- 
struction training, and materials, avail- 
able from several organizations and 
agencies, ‘including: the American Red 
Cross, Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, Power Squadron, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, local boating 
club, and other organizations concerned 
with small craft and water activities. 


Outdoor Living Skills. These cover a wide 
range of activities, including practical 
knowledge of the outdoors and conserva- 
tion concepts, camping and survival 
skills, use of the compass, fire control, 
outdoor cooking, and proper clothing. 
Learning activities can be included in 
several areas, such as health, physical 
education, and recreation, conservation, 
arts and crafts, homemaking, and outing 
clubs. Such experiences should provide 
practical applications of knowledge 
learned. 


Family Camping. Fainily camping involves 
millions of families in the United States 
and embraces many of the skills and 
activities already discussed here. School, 
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college, and recreation and community 
agencies can render assistance by pro- 
viding clinies and adult education work- 
shops for people to acquire needed skills 
and knowledge for enjoyment of outdoor 
living activities. 

Resource personnel and materials are 
being made available by a number of 
organizations, including the AAHPER, 
National Recreation Association, Amer- 
ican Camping Association, Outing 
Products Manufacturers, and dealers. 


Archery. This rapidly growing and popu- 
lar activity is of interest to children 
and adults. While target archery is being 
offered in many physical education and 
recreation programs, there is a need to 
broaden the instruction to include field 
archery, archery gemes, and bow hunt- 
ing and fishing. The quality of instrue- 
tion should be improved, and it is rela- 
tively easy to include the teaching of 
archery skills in physical education and 
recreation. The following have many 
resources available in archery: National 
Archery Association, the Field Archery 
Association, AAHPER’s Archery Guide. 


Winter Sports. In many areas, the teach- 
ing of skiing, skating, and tobcgganing 
is important in a well-balanced physical 
education program. These skills, as a 
part of classroom instruction, supple- 
mented by participation in community 
activities, are extremely functional and 
popular. 


e Provide opportunities for leader- 
ship preparation. There are increasing 
opportunities for teachers and leaders 
to gain competence in outdoor education. 
Many colleges, universities, and state 
agencies now offer inservice activities, 
including off-campus courses and sum- 
mer workshops. The AAHPER Outdoor 
Education Project has helped sponsor 
many state and regional workshops in 
which state associations for health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation are among 
the cooperating agencies. Many more 
of these can and should be held. 

Schools wishing to have opportunities 
for leadership training in the mentioned 
activities should contact the state diree- 
tors of health, physical education, and 
recreation and the State Department of 
Education, as well as colleges and uni- 
versities. Requests for assistance also 
may be directed to AAHPER, and every 
effort will be made to provide leadership 
training opportunities. 

~ * 

Outdoor education is a timely devel- 
opment and serves to enrich many areas 
of the curriculum. A simple beginning 
may be made by broadening current 
programs to include the suggested activ- 
ities. All those described here are being 
done somewhere, and each local educa- 
tion program needs to be tailored to the 
needs of those concerned. The outdoors, 
in reach of every community in the 
nation, ean contribute richly to the edu- 
eation of our people. * 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


‘Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO 
AAHPER National Headquarters 


For Tight Nets 


Cinch-O-Matic Sales Co., 3364 Ozark St., 
Houston 21, Texas, brings an answer to net 
problems with the Cinch-O-Matie Net 


Standard. Standards are adjustable for 
volleyball, aerial tennis, badminton, deck 
tennis, and tennis. Net-holding devices 
mounted on slides move freely up and 
down the standard and attach at the 
desired height by chained-on pins which 
slide through holes in the standard— 
making it possible to change net height 
in just a few seconds. There is only one 
floor plate per standard, which is round 
for easy installation and can be easily 
removed for refinishing floors. Flush 
mounting wall brackets are available 
for volleyball. For further information 
and prices, write L. L. Davison. 


“Total Coaching Concept’”’ 


Program Aids “Total Coaching Concept” 
has now been incorporated in a Super- 
Deluxe 2-in-one PLAYMASTER® Coach- 
ing Kit—a back-to-back combination of 
the football and basketball kits. This 
new series of magnetic visual teaching 
aids enables the coach to graphically de- 
velop the overview for his squad by 
placing large, live-action player figures 
with magnetic backing on a kit board 
combining megnetic and chalk-writing 
surfaces. For more information on this 
and other lines write The Program Aids Co., 
Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York City 36. 


*Trademark 


Air-Conditioned Caps 


Vapo. Cool caps and hats from Henschel 


_ Mfg. Co., 1602 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo., 


are the latest for your warm weather 
comfort. Built-in cooling units apply 
the principle of cooling through evapo- 
ration to reduce head temperature. An 
inside aluminum band is cooled by ponr- 
ing water over the outside headband 
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(fabric is waterproofed). Water does 
not touch the head. The hats ean, of 
course, be used during. cooler weather 
without the cooling action. Styles are 
available for a variety of outdoor activ- 
ities. 


Jai Ball Set 


Equipment for Jai Ball, a new game 
that may be played as a variation of 
tennis, handball or catch, is available in 
a set manufactured by Tigrett Industries, 
P. O. Box 1251, Jackson, Tennessee. Hach set 
contains one yellow and one blue racket- 
scoop and a lightweight ball, all made of 
Tenite polyethylene supplied by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc. The racket- 
scoops strap to the fingers and are used 
to propel and catch the ball. Players 
may face each other across a net or line, 
hit the ball against a wall, or simply toss 
the ball from player to player. The 
Tenite polyethylene ball and racquets 
are colored all the way through and can 
be easily washed with soap and water. 


The sturdy polyethylene insures that the 
racquet and ball will withstand the im- 
pact of hard-hitting play without dent- 
ing or breaking. Complete instructions 
are included with each set. Write Trigett 
Industries or look for the set at national 
toy, variety, and department stores. 


Rebound Tumbling Booklet 


What You Should Know About Re- 
bound Tumbling, a new booklet from the 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 215 A Ave., 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, explains 
fundamental facts about safety, proper 
instruction, effective use of space, cost, 
and suggestions on program planning. 
Write Nissen for your copy. 


Fitness Through Records 


Honor Your Partner Records, Freeport, N. Y., 
has added two fitness albums to its 
“Talk-Through Walk-Through” 
teaching aids series. Album 14, Modern 
Dynamic Physical Fitness Activities for 
Primary Grades (1,2,3) contains “Talk- 
Through Do-Through” groupings 
designed for fun, relief, and primary 
strengthening. Clear instruction precedes 
easy-to-foliow commands with music ar- 
ranged to motivate a natural desire for 
participation on the part of the student. 
Two sides have music only for the teach- 
er’s use. Three records, 78 RPM, $10.00. 
Album 15, Modern Dynamic Physical 
Fitness Activities for Elementary Grades 
(1,56) has six recorded sides of fitness 
activities for fun, warm-ups, flexibility, 
and strength designed to motivate desire 
for maximum effort and development of 
skill. Two recorded sides of musie only 
ean be adapted for exhibition routines. 
Four records, 78 RPM, $12.00. An illus- 
trated manual is provided free with each 
album. 


Fishing Tackle News 


Among the major developments in fish- 
ing tackle recently introduced by Shake- 
speare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is a direct 
drive push-button WonderCast, designed 
to meet the need for a spin-casting type 
reel capable of carrying heavy test line 
and with more power on the retrieve 
than other reels of this type. The in- 
stantaneous control power of the bait- 
casting reel is brought through the new 
“positive control Revolvo-Drag” and the 
direct drive retrieve. This reel (No. 
1798) comes factory-filled with a 15-lb. 
monofilament line. Slated to ‘retail 
$26.50. $ 

Also introduced is Presidential 
Series, a complete new deluxe line of 
Wonderods, double built with a rein- 
foreing glass-fiber cylindrical wall on the 
inside and thousands of parallel glass 
fibers on the outside for strength. The 
patented hollow tubular glass process 
permits increased butt diameter, yet re- 
tains lightness. Each Presidential Won- 
derod is numbered and registered in the 
owner’s name at the time of purchase. 
Write the company for more details on 
these and other new items. 
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LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


A variety of desirable 
styles and colors made 
from our wonderful 
Mer-Sheen ribbed knit 
fabric and our miracle 
NYLON STRETCH moa- 
terial. $2.50 up. 
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SWIMSUIT 


... it's kickproof 


e A styled half- 
front skirt that 
cannot rip or 
tear because of 
its original de- 
sign. 


e A built-in bra 
of the same 
material. 


Form-fitting, varsity 
neckline swim suits for 
girls and women. 
Quick-drying Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg hems. 
All popular shades. $3.50 up. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
ONE GARMENT FREE 
WITH EACH DOZEN 
ORDERED AT ONE TIME 
(leotards or swimsuits) 
... this is your discount! 


Dance Education Pioneers 
Colby, Larson, H’Doubler 


(Continued from page 26) 


music, Bently convinced D’Houbler 
that this concept was equally im- 
portant for dance. Accepting this 
significant idea, D’Houbler then took 
a keen interr st in the work of Colby 
and Larson. 

When H’Doubler returned to the 
University of Wisconsin in the fall 
of 1918, she inaugurated her dance 
program on the premise that ‘‘Stu- 
dents need to know why they are 
making movements if they are to 
make them with an intelligent ap- 
preciation for their value and possi- 
bilities.’’* Thus, like Bird Larson, 
she structured her total program on 
a scientific understanding of physical 
movement. Although mastery of 
movement is basic for good dance, 
H’Doubler had the vision to realize 
that dance serves a far more impor- 
tant goal. She recognized the need 
of the body for unstrained balance 
and a sound nervous system, in order 
to adjust to life’s various and com- 
plex’ activities, and believed that 
the rhythmic muscular coordination 
which results from controlled bodily 
movements would be of ‘‘. . . far 
more value to the individual in meet- 
ing the complex and often disturbing 
demands of life than any mere 
strength or skill.’’® 

The basis of much of H’Doubler’s 
dance work seems to come from the 
dance activities of Bird Larson. Yet 


4H’Doubler, Margaret, Dance and Its 
Place in Education, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1925, p. 59. 

5Tbid., p. 145. 


she made several unique educational 
contributions to modern dance. One 
extremely valuable gift was the or- 
ganization and development of an 
educational dance center in the Mid- 
western section of the country at 
which a large dance audience and a 
vast number of teachers were trained 
to appreciate and understand the 
dance. A second contribution of 
importance through her teaching and 
writing was the clarification of the 
educational principles upon which 
the dance is organized. A third con- 
tribution of note was Orchesis, the 
University of Wisconsin dance club 
on which many college and univer- 
sity dance clubs (especially in the 
Midwest) were patterned during the 
late 1920’s and 1930’s. 


The Era of Pioneering Ends 


The efforts of Margaret H’Doub- 
ler resulted in University recogni- 
tion for the dance in 1926, bringing 
to a close the first years of modern 
dance in American education. By 
the end of the 1920’s, dance was 
rapidly becoming a part of school 
and college programs throughout the 
country. The barriers which had 
existed between the professional 
dancers and the dance educators 
were quickly dissolving, and a con- 
certed effort was being made to de- 
sign an art form which would have 
educational significance. The era of 
pioneering was over, but the contri- 
butions of the pioneers were neither 
discarded nor forgotten. Colby, Lar- 
son, and H’Doubler had done their 
work well. They had formulated a 
solid foundation for modern dance 
in American education. * 


Your group will dance better 


Majorette and Cheerleader 
Costumes, Costumes for School 
Recitals and Classical Plays, 
Tights and Modern Skirts 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STYLE CATALOGUE 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


to the exciting beat of the y \ 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actua! dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-piated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-160 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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YOU AND THE NATIONAL 
SECTION ON DANCE 


MIRIAM GRAY 


Chairman, National Section on Dance 
Illinois State Normal University 


The purposes of the National Section 
on Dance are‘to foster dance in educa- 
tion and to help the teacher learn and 
teach all forms of educational dance. 
The Section funetions best through 
strong organizations at the district and 
state levels. 


District Dance Chairmen 

District chairmen are members of the 
Legislative Board of the National Sec- 
tion, and they work with the district 
associations for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

Eastern: Gladys Andrews, New York 
University, New York, New York. 
Central: Mary Rae Josephwon, North 
High School, Minneapolis 11, Minne- 

sota. 
Midwest: Mary Fee, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Northwest: Lois Smithwick, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland 19, Oregon. 
Southern: Tommye Yates, Memphis 
State University, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Southwest: Virginia MacDonald, Bing- 
ham High School, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. 


State Dance Chairmen 


The Legislative Board of the National 
Section on Dance recommends that each 
state have a chairman and a chairman- 
elect in dance, just as the districts and 
the national have. A state chairman 
should be elected, if feasible in your 
state, or appointed by the state AHPER 
president. 

Both the state AHPER officers and 
the dance section officers of district and 
national AAHPER should establish eon- 
tact with the state dance chairman. Since 
not all states have dance sections or 
state dance chairmen, this is often diffi- 
cult. If you know the current status of 
the dance chairman in your state, please 
send a post card to your district dance 
chairman giving the following informa- 
tion: name and address of dance chair- 
man, date of termination of office, name 
and address of chairman-elect, and the 
month of the dance section meeting in 
your state. 


Legislative Board 


The Legislative Board of the National 
Section transacts the business of the 
Section. It is composed of all elected 
officers, the district dance chairmen, the 
three editors for the Section, and the 
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chairmen of service committees. Action 
is accomplished by correspondence end 
in two series of meetings each year, one 
in the fall and one at the national 
convention. 


Cificers of the Bunce Section 


Chairman, 1958-60: Miriam Gray, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. 

Chairman-Elect, 1959-60 : Charlotte York 
Irey, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Past Chairman, 1958-60: Lois Ellfeldt, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 

Secretary, 1959-61: Virginia Moomaw, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Treasurer, 1959-61; Patricia Rowe, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Vice-Chairman, 1959-60: Tommye Yates, 
Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Local Chairman, 1959-60: Gertrude X. 
Mooney, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 

Members-at-Large : 1958-60—Betty Lynd 
Thompson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; and 
1959-61—Miriam Lidster, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 

Advisory Members: 1958-60—Louise 
Kloepper, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; and 
1959-61—Jane Fox, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


All officers have two-year terms, with 
the exception of the chairman, who is 
elected as chairman-elect serves 
three years, one each as chairman-elect, 
chairman, and past chairman. The chair- 
man-elect is program chairman for the 
preconvention and convention meetings 
of the Section, the chairman coordinates 
the business of the Section, and the past 
chairman serves in an advisory capacity 
and as chairman of the nominating 
committee. The chairman of the district 
in which the national convention is held 
becomes vice-chairman of the National 
Section and has many duties in conven- 
tion program planning. A local chair- 
man is usually appointed to work in- 
tensively on the convention. 

You have a voice in selecting these 
officers. Be sure to use your voice this 
year, either by voting at the business 
meeting of the Section at the Miami 
Beach convention or by mailing in the 
ballot which will appear in the “Spot- 
light on the Dance” column in Febru- 
ary. This year a chairman-elect, a 
member-at-large, and an advisory mem- 
ber will be elected. 


Editors of the Dance Section 


In an attempt to serve the needs of 
those who teach dance, the Section has 
expanded its publications to the extent 
that the services of three editors are 
now required. 


Editor for the National Section on 
Dance, 1958-60 

Gertrude Lippincott 

252 Bedford Street, S.E., 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
She acts as editor-in-chief for the Sec- 
tion. Send her your suggestions for 
new pamphlets, ideas for additional 
types of publications, comments upon 
existing publications, and any prepared 
manuscripts on which you wish advice. 


Dance Editor for the JouRNAL, 1958-60 
Martha Myers, Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

She solicits or selects and edits four or 

five articles for JOHPER each year. 

Send her articles about dance of general 

interest to AAHPER members; manu- 

seripts should not exceed six double- 
spaced typewritten pages. Send sug- 
gestions for possible authors to her also. 

Dance Editor for the Spotlight, 1957-61 
Bettie Jane Wooten, 

Maryland Plantation 
Shelby, Mississippi. 

She is in charge of the dance column 
which appears in the JOHPER each 
month. Send her dance articles of spe- 
cific interest to those who teach dance; 
manuscripts should not exceed four 
double-spaced typewritten pages. Send 
her suggestions for other materials or 
authors suitable for “Spotlight” presen- 
tation. Send her notices and announce- 
ments of summer dance schools and 
camps. 


Publications of the Section are listed 
in JOHPER frequently, usually on the 
“Spotlight” pages. These publications 
may be purchased from AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. A free leaflet describing the fune- 
tions and services of the Section is 
available on request. 


Service Committees 


Much of the work of the NSD is 
earried on by service committees. An- 
other way you can help the Section is 
to express your interest and willingness 
to work on one of these committees—and 
they do work. 

One of the newest service groups is 
the Public Relations Committee. Its first 
chairman, Jane Fox, was recently sue- 
ceeded by Arden Johnson, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. The 
committee’s function is to disseminate 
information about the services of the 
Section. 

. The Research Committee has responsi- 
bility for compiling information on 
dance studies, theses, and dissertations, 
which is issued every five years. An 
annual mimeographed supplement is 
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CLASSIC. 
FOLK-DANCE 


style $311 
¥" leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 


Capezio products represent true 


economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Offi 
1612 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN MATEO HOLLYWOOD 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 

Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Selected Articles on Dance 


Teacher and student alike can benefit 
from this packet of over 50 articles which 
have been published in the AAHPER 
JouRNAL for a period of 22 years. 

Subject matter covers all fields includ- 
ing folk, modern, social, costumes, sym- 
posiums, therapy, composition, accom- 
paniment. Edited by Dudley Ashton and 
Gertrude Lippincott. 

Reprints are separate and punched for 
insertion in a three-ring binder. Get your 
own copy for $2.50. 


Order from: AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


New London Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


1960 SESSION 
JULY 11-AUGUST 21 


Write for Bulletin and Application 
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available upon request. (The 1959 sup- 
plement can be obtained from Virginia 
Moomaw, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro.) The 
latest publication of Dance Research, 
dated December 1958, was prepared by 
Virginia Moomaw, longtime chairman 
of the Research Committee. She was 
succeeded this year by Aileene Lockhart, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 

A directory of college dance majors, 
minors, and concentrates is prepared 
every three years; the most recent one 
was published in the fall of 1958. Since 
inception of this project, its chairman 
has been Mildred Spiesman, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, New York. Send 
her information about any college or 
university dance specialization not in- 
cluded in the current issue; check to see 
that your program is correctly listed 
and send her any changes that should be 
made in the next directory. 

The Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan 
Fund is administered by a committee of 
six, with Mary Fee as chairman, for the 
purpose of helping dance teachers in the 
pursuit of advanced study in dance. 
Currently all funds are on loan, but you 
nay place your name on a waiting list. 
Loans are usually for $500, repayable 
in three years. 

A Necrology Committee was appoint- 
ed this year to establish criteria for 
recognition and citation of deceased 
dance educators. The committee is com- 
posed of three past chairmen of the 
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Section: Jane Fox; Ruth Murray; and 
Mary Elizabeth Whitney, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
who is chairman. 

Another past chairman of the Section, 
arg wn Beiswanger, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, 
has recently done exhaustive research 
on the early years of the Section, 
which was officially organized in 1931. 


She has written an article which will 


appear in a forthcoming JouRNAL, and 
information from her study will be in- 
cluded in the Association history in the 
75th Anniversary issue of JOHPER. 
Your Responsibility 
What is your responsibility to the Na- 
tional Section on Dance? 
1. Vote each year for officers and send 
names of potential candidates. 
2. Read the monthly “Spotlight on the 
Dance” column and the other dance 
articles which appear in JOHPER. 
3. Send information about your area, 
whether dance specialization, dane re- 
search, dance events, deaths of dance 
educators, or names of state dance offi- 
cers, to the appropriate person, or to the 
chairman of the Section. 
4. Read the various publications of the 
Section. Send your reactions and ideas 
about publications. 
5. Volunteer your services for work on 
the service committees of the Section. 
The National Section on Dance will 
be only as effective as YOU want it to 
be and work to make it be. * 


Come to Miami early for the 


National Chairman Miriam 


afternoon demonstrations. 


ican Indian and Dane 
Society, Miami, Florida ; 


Dlugoszewski as accompanist. 


PRE-CONVENTION DANCE WORKSHOP 


Dance Section members should come early to 
Convention for a special workshop of conferences and demonstrations. 
Illinois State Normal University, 
will preside over the first general conference on Saturday, 

A lecture-demonstration by Erick Hawkins, creative dancer, will de- 
fine the underlying principles of dance technique. 
by Dancer Barbara Tucker and Accompanist Lucia Dlugoszewski. Mr. 
Hawkins will also direct a master class in the afternoon. 

Tommye Yates, Southern District chairman, Memphis State Univer- 
sity, Memphis, and Charlotte Irey, chairman-elect of the National Sec- 
tion on Dance, University of Colorado, Boulder, 


way, 


Topics and speaker-demonstrators are: 
by Faith Clark, Illinois State Normal University. Normal ; 
e,’’ by Richard Galiano, leader, Skidi Red Lance 
‘*Up to Date in Ballroom Dance,”’ 
Pillich, University of California, Los Angeles. 

The day’s activities will end with a dance concert by Mr. Hawkins 
and Miss Tucker, entitled ‘‘ Here and Now with Watchers,’’ with Lucia 


Regular sessions of the Dance Section will begin on Sunday, April 
24, with a showing of educational dance films and a legislative board 
meeting. Conferences and business meetings will fill the next two days. 


the Miami Beach 


April 28 


He will be assisted 


will preside over 


‘*Boys at Work—Creating,”’ 
‘<The Amer- 


by William 
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Junior Bowling Code 


The regulations governing American 
Junior Bowling Congress leagues have 
been changed to an AJBC Code which 
has been placed into immediate effect in 
the 1959-60 season. The four points of 
the code are: 

1. No aleoholie beverages shall be 
served or consumed in the area where 
members of the American Junior Bowl- 
ing Congress are engaged in American 
Junior Bowling Congress funetions; 

2. AJBC members shall observe the 
eligibility rules of their home state high 
school athletic association or activities 
association pertaining to bowling; 

3. AJBC members shall refrain from 
smoking during the time any AJBC 
function, in which they are participating, 
is in progress; and 

4. AJBC members shall not play pin- 
ball machines while any AJBC function 
or school bowling activity is in progress. 

Copies of the AJBC code may be 
obtained by writing the American Ju- 
nior Bowling Congress, 1913 W. 103rd 
Street, Chieago 43, Tllinois. 


American Youth Hosteling 


Small group travel in the United 
States and abroad becomes a_ reality 
through the planned itineraries of Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Ine. To qualify for 
any AYH trip, the applicant must be 
ready to spend his vacation traveling 
simply, living ruggedly—groups cyele 
an average of 30 miles a day or hike an 
average of 10 miles a day. 


For the more adventurous, AYH has 
combination trips for those who wish to 
combine the advantages of group hostel- 
ing with the freedom of independent 
travel. Other trips use both bicycle and 
train to cover the maximum distance in 
minimum time. 

Further information and entry blanks 
can be obtained from American Youth 
Hostels, Ine., 14 West 8th St., New York 
11, New York. 


Intercollegiate Rifle and 
Pistol Matches 


Collegiate rifle and pistol teams can 
compete on the national level without 
leaving their college campus by entering 
the National Rifle Association’s Inter- 
collegiate Rifle and Pistol Postal Matches. 
Entry forms may be obtained from the 
NRA, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Matches may be 
fired from January 1 through March 1. 

Matches are open to teams and indi- 
viduals representing any college, junior 
college, or university affiliated with the 
NRA and to individual members of the 
NRA who are regularly enrolled as 
undergraduate students in an accredited 
college, junior college, or university. 
Women and freshman shooters may com- 
pete on collegiate teams if the rules of 
their institution permit. Teams will con- 
sist of four firing members, one alter- 
nate, team captain and coach, who may 
also be firing members, 

The NRA _ cooperated with 
AAHPER in the development of the 
Outdoor Edueation Project. 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary of AAHPER, Frank Manley, di- 
rector of the Mott Foundation, Julian Smith, head of AAHPER Outdoor 
Education project, and Louis E. Means, AAHPER director of special proj- 
ects, wait beside R. Tait McKenzie's sculpture, “Column of Youth," for 
the opening session of the first National Conference on School Recrea- 
tion, held November 16-18, at NEA Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Gymnastics Workshop 


The Division of Health, Physical and 
Driver Edueation, and the Delaware 
AHPER co-spousored a gymnastic and 
tumbling workshop at Colwyck Junior 
High School, Wilmington, on Decem- 
ber 5 to further promote fitness activ- 
ities. Roy Rylander, University of Dela- 
ware, and Bruce Frederick, Oak Grove 
School, directed a demonstration which 
included elementary and advaneed skills. 
A Medart Company representative dis- 
played and demonstrated exercises and 
skills on the new elementary pliys-eduea- 
tor and exerciser equipment. 


Medical Symposium at 
Wake Forest 


The Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, Department of Health Services and 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine of 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
sponsored a symposium on competitive 
athletics and sports on November 18. 
The two and a half hour session was 
moderated by Dr. Ozmer Henry, College 
Director of Health Services. 

Panel members were Dr. Frank For- 
syth, orthopedies, Dr. George Frankl, 
child guidanee, Dr. Henry Miller, cardi- 
ology and internal medicine, Dr. Jack 
Crutehfield, cardiology and internal med- 
icine, and Dr. Lucile Hutaff, general 
medicine. The symposium was attended 
by teachers from the Winston-Salem and 
Forsyth County schools as well as the 
schools of the counties surrounding 
Forsyth. 
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Members of the AAHPER Division of Safety and Driver Education at- 
tended the 47th National Safety Congress in Chicago on October 19-23. 
Among the conferees were A. E. "Joe" Florio, Warren J. Huffman, Her- 
bert J. Stack, Glenn L. Bousett, Frazier Damron, and Bernard |. Loft. 
Proceedings of meetings on safety education may be obtained from 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michiqan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIlinois. 
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CONFERENCE 

DECIDES 

THAT PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
MUST BE 
OF 


CURRICULUM 


Ernest B. Howard, M.D., Assistant Executive Vice-President, American 
Medical Association, W. W. Bauer, M.D., Director of Health Education, 
American Medical Association, and |. Harvey Flack, M.D., editor, Family 
Doctor, London, England, meet during the seventh National Conference 
of Physicians and Schools sponsored by the AMA. The Conference con- 
vened October 13-15 in Highland Park, Illinois, with 250 participants. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


> Assistants, fellowships, teaching fel- 
lowships, and scholarships for the school 
year 1960-61 are open to men and women 
graduates of accredited institutions with 
majors in dance, physical education, 
health education, safety education, or 
recreation at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Dean of the College of Physical Educa- 
tion before February 15, 1960. Ap- 
pointments will be made by April 1. 


> Five graduate teaching assistantships 
for women will be offered by the de- 
partment of physical edueation for 
women of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison—two in dance and three in 
general physical education. 

A bachelor’s degree, high grade-point 
average, teaching experience, and per- 
sonality and teaching qualifications are 
among the eriteria for the selection of 
candidates. Applications should be sent 
before February 15 to Marie L. Carns, 
M.D., director of physical education for 
women. 


» The women’s division of the depart- 
ment of physical education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, will have gradu- 
ate assistantships available for the aca- 
demic year 1960-61. Students may 
specialize in physical education, health 
education, or dance graduate work lead- 
ing to the master of arts or doctor of 
philosophy degree. Applications should 
be sent as soon as possible to Margaret 
A. Mordy, chairman, women’s division, 
department of physical education. 


> Students may apply to the depart- 
ment of physical education and recrea- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, for a total of thirty graduate 
assistantships for men and women in 
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physical education and recreation in re- 
turn for part-time work in schools or 
recreation agencies in Knoxville and 
Knox County or in the departmental 
program of the university. 

Each assistantship carries a stipend of 
$1000 and each assistant will work an 
average of 15 hours a week September 
through May. The requirements for the 
Master’s degree ean be fulfilled during 
the school year plus one summer quarter. 

For additional information and ap- 
plication, write the Department of Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


NECROLOGY 


Juliane Susan Smith, the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Julian W. Smith, was killed 
instantly in an automobile accident on 
November 27, 1959. Dr. Smith, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, is head 
of AAHPER’s Outdoor Edueation Proj- 
ect. 


Dorothy L. Hoza, Iowa state newsletter 
editor, died on September 15, 1959. She 
was a member of the physical education 
faculty at Grinnell College, Iowa. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


John H. Jenny, supervisor of health, 
physical and safety education for the 
Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware, 
will travel to Thailand from January 
through March, 1960, on a U. S. State 
Department assignment. Dr. Jenny will 
advise the government of Thailand as 
to the best method of developing a rec- 
reational and physical education pro- 
gram for the schools and communities. 


_ Domingo Los Banos, former president- 
elect of Hawaii AHPER, resigned to 
accept a Fulbright Scholarship in Thai- 
land. Ralph Martinson, chairman of the 
physical education department at Puna- 
hou School, Honolulu, was elected to fill 
the position. 


Physicians and Schools Conference 


AAHPER members joined represent- 
atives of state medical societies, state 
health and education departments, and 
national organizations interested in child 
health at the seventh National Confer- 
ence of Physicians and Schools, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Associa- 
tion under the auspices of its Depart- 
ment of Health Education. Meetings 
were held in Highland Park, Illinois, 
October 13-15, 1959. 

Major topics of discussion were the 
pros and cons of national norms for 
fitness, the values of periodic health 
¢xaminations of school children, how to 
find time for teaching health and phys- 
ital education, standards of study for 
health education, and classification of 
pupils for physical education. 

Participants generally decided that 
health and physical education must be 
an integrated part of the school eurricu- 
lum. In this era of emphasis on science 
and academic excellence, health and 
physical education still have a vital place 
in the school program. 


Teacher Salary Averages Go Up 


The nineteenth salary survey of urban 
publie schools, recently completed by 
the NEA Research Division, reveals that 
in 1958-59, as compared with 1956-57, 
publie school classroom teachers in ur- 
ban schools were paid an average of 
$5513, an inerease of 10.5 percent; 
supervising elementary school principals 
were paid an average of $7731, an in- 
erease of 12 percent; junior high school 
principals were paid an average of 
$8139, an increase of 13 percent; high 
school principals were paid an average 
of $8373, an increase of 12.8 percent; 
and superintendents were paid an aver- 
age of $11,000, an increase of 11.5 per- 
cent. Statistics on teachers’ salaries 
compiled by the Research Division are 
available from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Write for 
list of publications. 


McCloy Memorial Fund 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, has received $500 to establish a 
memorial fund in the name of. C. H. 
McCloy, late professor of men’s physical 
education and AAHPER award winner, 
from his widow Mrs. Anna F. McCloy. 
The fund, known as the C. H. MeCloy 
Memorial Loan Fund, is to be used for 
granting loans to the university’s de- 
serving graduate students in physical 
education. Additional amounts have also 
been received to increase the fund. 

Dr. MeCloy, who died in September, 
1959, at the age of 73, was internation- 
ally known for his research in physical 
education and his interest in promoting 
physical fitness. Named a research pro- 
fessor of physical education at the time 
of his appointment in 1930 on the State 
University of Iowa faculty, he became 
research professor emeritus on July 1, 
1954. 
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Field Study of Russian Education 


The Comparative Education Society 
and the Commission on International 
Education of Phi Delta Kappa have 
announced a comparative education sem- 
inar and field study for 1950 under the 
title “The Big Reforms in Soviet Edu- 
cation.” 

The study includes a firsthand study 
of Soviet education through conferences 
with Russian educators, professors, 
teachers, and students. Tentative dates 
are set for August 14 through Septem- 
ber 17 and final cost for participation is 
estimated at $1700—including all ex- 
penses first-class within the Soviet Union, 
trans-atlantic transportation of economy 
class, and tourist class in Europe. 

Inquiries should be sent to Dr. Gerald 
H. Read, secretary-treasurer, Compara- 
tive Education Society, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


Teachers Abroad 


John H. Shaw, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Section of 
AAHPER, is compiling a current 
list of American health educators, 
physical educators, and recreation 
workers who have had foreign 
service in 1958-59 or 1959-60. 
Members who have had this type 
of assignment or who know of 
others are asked to send Dr Shaw 
the following information: name; 
American professional address at 
time of appointment; country to 
which assigned; field of work; 
type of assignment (whether con- 
sultant, lecturer, researcher, or 
teacher); assigning agency; year 
or years of assignment. (See No- 
vember 1958 JouRNAL, page 63 
for previous list of professional 
workers with foreign service.) 


Physical Education in Mississippi 


Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Miss., 
officially opened a new physical educa- 
tion building for women on October 24. 
The building ineludes » corrective and 
therapy room, dance studio, classroom 
equipped with visual aid equipment, 
director’s office, locker room, and storage 
space for equipment. A new playing 
field is adjacent to the building. 


Movement Education Workshop 


Eleanor Metheny conducted a one-day 
workshop in “Movement Edueation” at 
Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain, on November 21. The workshop 
was sponsored by the Connecticut com- 
mittee of the division for girls and 
women’s sports of the state AHPER 
and Central Connecticut State College. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Custom-tailored Tours 


to the Olympic Games 


Tour directors will guide specialized side 
trips and provide authoritative leadership 


The Assdciation-sponsored Olympic 
Tour is being organized to provide op- 
portunities for specialists to travel with 
a recognized authority in their field and 
take side trips to schools and localities 
of special interest. 

If you have not yet made your reser- 
vation to join the AAHPER Olympic 
Tour next summer, now is the time to 
send for complete information and make 
your definite plans. Special interest tour 
groups are limited in number. Sign up 
now to assure your plan in the group of 
your choice, 

All those joining the seven-week tour 
will be divided into small groups under 
the leadership of well-known experts in 
specific sports activities. Following the 
general outline of the tour (see Novem- 
ber 1959 JOHPER, p. 14), each group 
will make several side trips to places 
where members can see special programs 
and events, 


Carnevale, Wettstone, and Shirley 
to Lead Tours 


Three special-interest tour directors 
have already been selected, to head 
groups interested especially in basket- 
ball, gymnastics, and basketball officiat- 
ing. Ben Carnevale, basketball coach for 
the U. 8. Naval Academy, will direct one 
group through Eufope, giving special at- 
tention to basketball along the route and 
completing his assignment in Rome with 
interpretation of the Olympic basketball 
events. 

Gene Wettstone, Pennsylvania State 
University, will direct a group with spe- 
cial interest in gymnastics. Well known 
as a gymnastics coach, winner of the 
NCAA championship, he is highly quali- 
fied to bring added interest in a Euro- 
pean tour to all those concerned with 
gymnastics. This is an important aspect 
of European physical education, and 
there will be many gymnastics events for 
the tour members to witness along the 
route to Rome. 

J. Dallas Shirley, public relations di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials, will also 
direct a special-interest group, giving 
special emphasis to places and events of 
interest to those who are officiating. 


Physical Education Tours 


A. O. Duer, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, National Association of Intereol- 
legiate Athletics, will head one group of 
those tour members with general interest 
in physical education and athletics. Clif- 


ford Fagan, executive secretary of the 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, will be the 
director for a five-week tour with inter- 
est in physical education and athletics. 

All tour groups are limited to 22 to 
26 members, and a number of general 
tour groups will be set up, as needed. 
Other directors will be named soon. 

Plans are also under way to organize 
special-interest tours in the areas of 
aquatics and track. Any interested mem- 
bers should indicate their preferences by 
writing to AAHPER at once. 


Graduate Credit Available 


Any tour member interested in obtain- 
ing graduate credit for participation in 
the Olympic Tour may make special ar- 
rangements for this, through the NEA 
Travel Division. Write to them for de- 
tailed information on this aspect of the 
AAHPER Olympic Tour. 


Tour Details 
The AAHPER Olympic Tour is of- 


fered at the low price of $1345 for the 
seven-week trip and $1135 for the five- 
week trip. The longer tour goes to the 
Scandinavian countries, in addition to 
Scotland, England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Both ver- 
sions include one week in Rome at the 
Olympie Games. Tour members may 
stay for the second week of the Olympies 
for approximately $50 additional charge. 
The five-week tour leaves New York 
(via SAS) on July 28; the longer itin- 
erary leaves on July 14. Both leave 
Rome on September 3 or September 10. 
Details of the Olympic Tour, which is 
jointly sponsored by the AAHPER and 
the NEA Travel Service, appeared in 
the November issue of the JourNAL. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained by 
writing to AAHPER headquarters. 


Make Your Reservation Now 


Tickets for the opening ceremonies at 
the Olympics are included in the cost of 
the tour. All other tickets are additional 
expenses, but your reservation for the 
tour gives you an opportunity to request 
tickets for those events in which you are 
interested. 

Group size is limited. and applications 
are being accepted in the order received. 
If you are interested in joining your pro- 
fessional colleagues for exciting adven- 
ture in Europe, write now to Ross Mer- 
rick, AAHPER-NEA Olympic Tour, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. * 
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ADDITIONAL AAHPER COMMITTEES AND OFFICERS 


The following are additions and cor- 
rections to the lists of Association officers 
and committees for 1959-CO which ap- 
peared in the October 1959 issue of 
JOHPER, pages 66-96. Please make 
appropriate changes in your copy of 
the JOURNAL, 


Additions to Section Officers 
Dental Health Education 


Secretary: Lena K. Pearce, State Dept. 
of Education, Albany, New York 


Industrial Recreation 

Secretary: Charles R. MeCarthy, Florida 
Development Commission, Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee 


Elementary School Physical Education 


Secretary: Robert Long, Elementary 
School, 291 Windermere Blvd., Eg- 
gertsville, New York 


Driver and Traffic Safety 


Chairman: Joseph A, Gibson, Clearwater 
Public Schools, Clearwater, Florida 
Chairman-Elect: C,. Frazier Damron, 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Individual and Dual Sports, DGWS 


Chairman-Elect ; Catherine Conner, State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


Chairman: Barbra Holland, 319 Garden 
Street, Wethersfield, Connecticut 

Chairman-Elect: Kenneth Pike, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 

Secretary: Margaret Milligan, Arizona 
State Univ., Tempe 


Fitness 


Secretary-Elect: Jack Davis, 
State Univ., Tallahassee 


Florida 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Chairman-Elect: Lynn W. 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 12 


McCraw, 


Junior High School Physical Education 
Chairman: Antoinette Lowry, Baxley 
Jr. High School, Tampa, Florida 


Division of Safety and Driver Edu- 
cation, Secretaries-Elect 


Safety in Physical Education and 
Athletics 


Secretary-Elect: John Thompson, Publie 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Driver and Traffic Safety 


Secretary-Elect: Vaughn Hall, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
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Recreational Safety 


Secretary-Elect: Lynden B. ‘sherrill, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 


Home and Community Safety 


Secretary-Elect: Grace Ellen Stiles, 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston 


Safety in the School Environment 

Secretary-Elect: Helen Hartwig, Persh- 
ing School, 6761 Bartmer, University 
City, Missouri 


Additions to Committees 


Committee to Study the Present Plan 
of Electing Officers of the 
National Association 


William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, New York (retired) 


Committee on Standards for 
Senior High School Girls 


Marie Hanss, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Committee on Inservice Education 


M. M. Maekenzie, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Committee to Investigate and Recom- 

mend the Specific Type of “Reading” 

or Documents Which Should Be 

Published 

Charles A. Bucher, New York Univ., 
New York City 

Committee on Preparation of 

Elementary Classroom Teachers 

Chairman: Carl E. Willgoose, Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Yearbook Commission for 

Secondary School Youth 

H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Safety and Driver Education 

Nominating Committee 


Joseph A. Gibson, Clearwater Public 
Schools, Clearwater, Florida 


‘ 


Committee to Study District 
Services and Relationships 


John Cooper, Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, University Park, Los Angeles 


Committee to Explore the Advisability 
of a Publication on the Development of 
Leadership at the Teen-Age Level 


June Dinkens, R. J. Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina 


Committee on Convention Code 
Revision 


Emily Jane Aldridge, Lafayette School, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


New Committees 


President’s Committee for the Devel- 
opment of a Publication on Fitness Ac- 
tivities for Elementary School Children 
of Grades K Through Four 


Chairman and Coordinator; John Jenny, 
City Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 

Eugene Krusloski, Milwaukee City 
Schools, 3614 S. 78th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Robert Irving, 
Schools, Court 
California 

James R. Allgood, Alameda Elementary 
Schools, 8613 E. St., Downey, 
California 

Louis Leon, Kern County Schools, 1103 
Golden St. Highway, Bakersfield, 
California 

Doris Harrington, City Schools, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

Beulah Drom, Department of Physical 
Edueation, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

Jean Young, Will Rogers School, Pon- 
tiae, Michigan 

Barbara Hawkins, City Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Richard Tierman, Richmond, Indiana 


Sacramento 
House, 


County 
Sacramento, 


Committee on Legal Liability 


Chairman: Hester Turner, director of 
professional services, Oregon Edue. 
Assoe., 1530 S.W. Taylor St., Port- 
land 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown 

Richard L. Morgan, legal assistant, De- 
fense Commission, NEA 


State Leaders 


A list of leaders in health, physical 
education, and recreation at the State 
Education Department level appeared 
on page 96 of the October 1959 JOH- 
PER. Each individual was identified by 


title. Not all are state directors or 
members of the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation. In states where there is no 
state director, another state department 
person is indicated as the liaison at the 
state level. 
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STATE CALENDAR 


Michigan AHPER Convention, Detroit, Febru- 
ary 24-26 

Mississippi AHPER Convention, Jackson, March 
24-25 


ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Hawaii. New officers of the state 
AHPER are: Ione J. Rathburn, presi- 
dent; Ralph Martinson, president-elect ; 
Jane Bailey, corresponding secretary; 
Frank Gomes, treasurer; Charles C. 
Maenamara, publications editor; Jean 
Paty, health section vice-president ; Chew 
Hin Au, vice-president-elect; Elizabeth 
Kauka, physical education section vice- 
president; Lorraine Kaina, vice-presi- 
dent-elect; Robert Omura, recreation 
section vice-president; Hamilton Yap, 
vice-president-elect, 


Arkansas. The state AHPER elected 
the following officers for 1959-60 : George 
Caristianos, Hot Springs, president; 
Gene Beck, Henderson State Teachers 
College, president-elect ; Cecil Garrison, 


Arkansas State Teachers College, vice- 
president of physical education; Curtis 
Emery, University of Arkansas, vice- 
president of health education; Lynn Yar- 
brough, Crossett High School, vice- 
president of recreation; Inez Jones, 
Harrisburg High School, treasurer; and 
Betty Swift, Arkansas State Teachers 
College, vice-president of division of 
girls and women’s sports, 


North Dakota. The 1959-60 officers of 
NDHPERCA are Thomas Manley, Far- 
go City Schools, president; Loraine 
Schumaker, Dickinson State Teachers 
College, president-elect; and Lucille 
Whitt, Minot State Teachers College, 
secretary-treasurer and state reporter. 


Delaware. During the past state 
AHPER convention, the following offi- 
cers were elected: John H. Jenny, Wil- 
mington, president; Grace 8. Harrison, 
New Castle, president-elect; Jay Wid- 
does, Wilmington, 1st vice-president; 
Richardson Tritt, Smyrna, 2nd_ vice- 
president; Donald Lutte, Selbyville, 3rd 
vice-president ; George W. Ayars, Dover, 
secretary; Joan G. MeCurdy, Wilming- 
ton, treasurer. 


Make plans now to attend the 
1960 AAHPER Convention and 
your district convention. High- 
lights of the programs are 
outlined on pages 27 to 30. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


e For the first time in its history North 
Carolina AHPER held its annual fall 
conference on the campus of Duke Uni- 
versity in Durham. Meeting December 
3-5, the conference featured many of 
the state workers in physical education. 
Key speakers were Bob Cox, executive 
director of the Youth Fitness Commis- 
sion of North Carolina, and Rev. Charles 
Hubbard, pastor of the University 
Methodist Church of Chapel Hill and 
chairman of the North Carolina Reerea- 
tion Commission. Mike Souchak con- 
ducted a golf clinic after the banquet on 
Friday evening. 

@ The’ Delaware AHPER held its an- 
nual convention October 22-23 at the 
Warner Junior High School, Wilming- 
ton. Dr. George Anderson, associate 
executive secretary of AAHPER, gave 
the keynote address at the opening gen- 
eral session on the topic “Physical Edu- 
cation for Today’s Schools.” 

Jack George, president, Eastern Dis- 
trict of AAHPER, explained the make- 
up of the Eastern District Association 
and urged all to attend the convention 
in Pittsburgh, April 3-7, 1960. 

Reggie Wade and Julia Julian, Wil- 
mington elementary teachers, directed 
the elementary dance section. Bruce 
Frederick, Oak Grove School, discussed 
and used students to demonstrate ele- 
mentary tumbling and gymnasties. 

The secondary physical education see- 
tion was given a demonstration of tum- 
bling and gymnasties by Kay Margerum, 
West Chester State Teachers College, 
A. Carl Patterson, Temple University, 
and their students. Herbert Stack, New 
York University, spoke to the safety 
education division. 

James F. Guidice, Lore School, and 
Harry C. Smith, supervisor of health 
and physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, received the 
professional association honor awards 
during the annual convention. Lt. Col. 
William P. J. Drakeley, Jr., U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, was presented the 
Layman’s Honor Award. 

Both Mr. Guidice and Mr. Smith are 
past presidents of the Delaware AHPER 
and have served on many state and 
Eastern District Committees. Colonel 
Drakeley, presently a general agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, is serving on the 
Governor’s State Committee on Fitness 
for Youth and is the Chairman of the 
Wilmington YMCA Fitness Committee. 


@ Members of the Nebraska AHPER 
traveled to Nebraska State College at 
Chadron for their state convention, No- 
vember 20-21. On Friday, November 20, 
Paul A. Hunsicker, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, spoke to administrators, 
college teachers, and the NAHPER ex- 
ecutive board on “An Evaluation of 
Physical Education.” 

Immediately following registration, 
Dr. Hunsicker opened the first general 
session with a talk on “Physical Fitness 
—A Lifetime Proposition.” Topics for 
other general sessions were “Social Di- 
seases among High School and College 
Students” and “Evaluation and Testing 
in Physical Education.” 

Afternoon sessions were divided into 
the women’s and men’s physical educa- 
tion sections with demonstrations and 
lectures on dance, officiating, wrestling, 
and basketball. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Senior Members of the AAHPER: 


Our professional association will cele- 
brate its 75th anniversary at the coming 
national convention at Miami, Florida, on 
April 24-28, 1960. This promises to be a 
gala affair in a most inviting setting. The 
committee which is making the plans for 
this auspicious occasion is most anxious 
that you be present and has worked to 
bring special honor to those of you who 
will be with us. First of all, the Raleigh 
Hotel has been designated as the hostelry 
where all senior members may conveniently 
stay. It is reported to be a lovely hotel, 
close to the auditorium where the conven- 
tion will convene, and medium priced. We 
earnestly urge you to write in for your 
Raleigh Hotel reservation now. 

Arrangements are being made for special 
get-togethers for retired folk. There are to 
be special days for all older folk, as well as 
opportunities to reminisce and renew ac- 
quaintances. Chairman Mabel Lee would 
also like you to mail comments and past 
Association memories to her, at 2248 Ryons 
Street, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. She herself 
plans to attend certain meetings in the 
outfit she wore in 1908 when she graduated 
from college and as a beginning teacher. 
Others of you are invited to “add to the 
show.” 

Again, you young long-time members, 
send in your reservation to the Raleigh 
Hotel now so you will receive the special 
service you deserve! 


Paul R. Washke, 75th Anniversary 
Planning Committee 
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EASY WAY GYM BAR 


For the Doorway 


The solution for developing the ware part of 
the body. One needed in every 

school demonstrator today. School lo $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published 

distributed by successful, reliable com- 

pany noted for prompt, personal service. ae 
All subjects. Send for Free Booxlet. 
Lomas Press, Dept. JH, 120 W. 31, New 

ork 1. 


A NEW AAHPER MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 
Do You Qualify? 


The 75th Anniversary Year of our As- 
sociation is a most appropriate year in 
which to introduce a new and distin- 
guished membership classification. At 
the AAHPER national convention in 
Portland, Oregon, the Representative 
Assembly approved a membership classi- 
fication which will honor those AAHPER 
members who qualify for this recogni- 
tion. The new membership classification 
is entitled Fellow. 

All AAHPER members who have been 
paid-up members for five consecutive 
years at the time of application may re- 
quest a Fellow Application Form from 
the national headquarters office. (Years 


of membership as an undergraduate stu- 
dent do not apply). The application 
form requests both detailed information 
about professional service and three en- 
dorsements. Members’ credentials, as 
presented on the completed application 
form, are carefully reviewed. The cost 
of this membership is $15.00. 

All interested members who have satis- 
fied the five-year requirement are invited 
to make application for the recognition 
of Fellow in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Write to AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for the Fellow Application Forms. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Begin membership with month of [J] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April 0 September 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Address 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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Get More Flexibility 


ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLoors “A, 


Even the non-athlete will enjoy roller skating in 
your gym. It’s the one sport in which everyone 
participates and has a barrel of fun. It is a great 
Youth Fitness program because it teaches rhythm, 
co-ordination and grace without the skater being 
conscious of it. That, plus the fun is why more 
schools, churches and recreation centers are mak- 
ing roller skating an integral part of their pro- : 7 

grams. Write today for facts and details. 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. ‘‘Chi- 
cago”’ has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 


ic NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS | 
\ 
2 
«cHICAGg» 
4498-A West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


THEY ARE 
REGULATION 


For over a quarter century 
BRODERICK GYM SUITS 

have set the standard with 

smart styling and the built-in ability 
to take the strain of active wear, 
over long periods of time. 


Styled for freedom of action, carefully 
proportioned, Sanforized, mercerizec and 
vat-dyed, they won’t shrink, run or fade. 
Seams are lock-stitched ; strain points are 
reinforced and bar-tacked for extra strength. 


Parents prefer Broderick Gym Suits 
because they know the economy that comes 
through the long life of each garment. 
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